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LITERATURE. 


Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor. Edited 
re Edward Dowden. (Longmans. ) 


Eprrors of correspondence are often persons 
to be pitied; but Prof. Dowden is a person 
to be congratulated, for the labour of love 
performed in the compilation of this pleasant 
volume has been unattended by any of the 
difficulties which generally harass the soul of 
the man to whom such a task is entrusted, or 
by whom it is rashly undertaken. There 
have probably been few eminent men of our 
century whose entire correspondence might 
have been published with less risk to their 
own reputation, or to the equanimity of their 
friends, than that of Sir Henry Taylor. In 
eny large and miscellaneous collection of 
letters there must, however, be a good deal 
of matter which is either too private or too 
trivial to be presented to the public eye; and 
in 1884 Sir Henry himself reduced the 
labours of his editor to a minimum by going 
through the mass of his correspondence, 
selecting those letters which he considered 
worthy of preservation, and cancelling 
passages which for any reason seemed unsuit- 
able for publication. Prof. Dowden’s task 
has, therefore, been to pass the already sifted 
matter through a still finer sieve which 
should separate, not the suitable from the 
unsuitable, but the more interesting from the 
less interesting ; and it is obvious that the 
second sifting must have been more laborious 
than the first. Of course, it is not likely 
that any critic of this volume can know the 
nature of the material that the editor has set 
aside—he can only know what has been re- 
tained; but even this knowledge is sufficient 
to enable him to appraise Prof. Dowden’s 
labours with confidence and without pre- 
sumption. Whatever may be the quality of 
the letters withheld from us, it is exceedingly 
improbable that they can be of greater value 
and interest than those here published; and 
if it can be said—as I think it can—that this 
large volume of over four hundred pages 
contains no single letter which an ordinary 
reader would willingly miss, such saying is a 
verdict of emphatic praise. 

_The title of the book is to be taken 
literally ; its contents consisting not merely 
of letters written by Sir Henry Taylor to his 
friends, but by his friends to him. It was, 
the editor tells us, Sir Henry Taylor’s own 
opmion—one of the many opinions which he 
— With the majority of sensible people— 
“' letter-writer is seen best ina correspond- 
hie not in a succession of letters written by 

imself alone, He appears surrounded, as he 
ue in life, by a group of friends. The force of 
nis character and the play of his mind are felt 
indirectly, as well as directly ; and, if his corre- 
spondents be eminent persons, or persons worth 





knowing for their own sakes, a double service 
is rendered by the publication.” 

Did a view so obviously sound stand in need 
of practical illustration, such illustration would 
be sufficingly provided by the present volume. 
The letters of such correspondents as Words- 
worth, Sir James Stephen, James Spedding, 
Miss Fenwick, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere—to mention only a few names out of 
many—are not only interesting in themselves, 
they confer a reflex interest on the letters 
which they elicited, or to which they were 
replies, one friend illuminating this or that 
facet of Taylor’s mind which another failed to 
reach. 

Considered as letters simply, some of these 

outside contributions are among the best 
things in the volume. Sir Henry Taylor was 
undoubtedly what Prof. Dowden calls him, 
‘‘a connoisseur in the fine art of letter- 
writing ’’; but, on the evidence provided by 
this correspondence, I should incline to say 
that in mastery of the art he was excelled by 
one or two of his friends. There is no letter 
of his quite equal in beauty to that of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere (p. 280), or in bright, 
realisable descriptiveness to any one of the 
three letters from Mrs.—now Lady—Pollock, 
the first of which is to be found on p. 273. 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s letter is too long to 
give entire, and would be spoiled by mutila- 
tion; but I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote Lady Pollock’s charming description of 
the experiment by which Prof. Tyndall illus- 
trated his lecture on ‘‘ sounding and sensitive 
flames.” 
‘These flames—delicate, bright, tender, femi- 
nine in aspect, and I may say in behaviour— 
seem endowed with human characteristics. 
Some poet has said somewhere of women, 
‘Their spirits are to ours as flame to fire,’ 
The gentleman who said it should have wit- 
nessed the palpitations, the exaltations, and 
the depressions ; the exquisite sensibilities, the 
visible pulsations, the flutterings and faintings 
of the spirits which Tyndall invoked on 
Friday night. The most tender of them re- 
sponded to his lightest breath at last ; was sensi- 
tive to every soft sound he uttered ; lifted up 
its head to listen; dipped and rose and turned 
to look at him ; and, like the affectionate lady 
in the Scotch song, found music in the very 
creaking of his boots, and throbbed in time to 
their strides. It was very pretty to see the 
demeanour of the creature while he repeated to 
it one of Spenser’s most melodious stanzas; 
how it seemed to listen and love, picking out 
the sounds specially pleasing to its instincts, and 
bowing to their beauty. It addressed itself to 
motion as about to speak but would not speak ; 
it only reflected with a gentle movement what 
it heard, as you sometimes see poetry which 
you recite given back to you by the shifting 
expression of a sensitive countenance. You 
are familiar with such indications as these in a 
soft feminine audience; but can you imagine 
talking with such effect to a flame out of a 
gas-pipe ?” 

Sir Henry Taylor’s own letters are inevit- 
ably the centre of interest ; and in attempting 
to appraise them there is one respect in which 
a critic who had not the privilege of knowivg 
their writer is at a disadvantage. He cannot 
decide how far they are characteristic, to 
what extent they represent the nature 
behind them. In the case of some letters no 
reader feels any doubt upon this matter. 
Sharp angles of character, strong lights and 
shadows of temperament are reflected in every 





sentence, and there can be no mistake as to 
the essential character of the reflection; but 
here there is no such decisiveness of line, no 
such depth of chiaroscuro. The impression I 
derive from Sir Henry’s part in this corre- 
spondence is of a man of lofty character, large 
endowment, and eminently genial disposition, 
who was wanting in passion and impulse, and 
who, therefore, though both admirable and 
likeable, had never in store any of those happy 
surprises which make a personality really 
interesting. We know that the gods approve 
the depth and not the tumult of the soul; but 
though the wisest men are on the side of the 
gods in looking askance upon tumultuous 
emotion, they nevertheless feel an inspiring 
enjoyment in contemplating the indications of 
emotion fervid enough to become tumultuous 
were it not held in by bit and bridle. There 
are no such indications in these letters. Sir 
Henry Taylor’s mind seems to have been 
eminently well balanced ; and its equipoise is 
most naturally explained not by the hypothesis 
of the mutual action and counteraction of this 
strong force and that strong force, but of a 
natural good behaviour on the part of all bis 
forces—an entire absence of any tendency to 
aggression or usurpation. He lacked eager- 
ness—lacked it even in that region where we 
should most certainly expect to find it, for in 
a letter to Southey he confesses that he has 
never been an eager reader. After lamenting 
the smallness of his knowledge, or what he 
conceived to be its smaliness, he writes (p. 8) : 


“It is not that I have not applied myself to 
reading—at times I have read laboriously. 
Often, when nothing has been over agreeable 
to me, reading has been as agreeable as any- 
thing else; but I have wanted that curiosity 
and lively interest in the pursuit which makes 
reading turn to account. And the feeling of 
Cui bono ? (feeling, I call it, for it is tempera- 
ment that suggests the question, though reason 
cannot well answer it) has mingled itself much 
with my existence almost as far back as I can 
remember.” 


In the same letter—a most careful and 
interesting piece of self-portraiture—Sir Henry 
Taylor goes on to speak of the formation of 
opinion, and to contrast Southey’s eager 
vivacity of mental action with his own hesi- 
tating inertness. 


‘From some observation of the habitual action 
of your mind and its laws and customs, I can 
easily imagine how your opinions were first 
formed—the eager and rapid grasp with which 
every system congenial to a happy nature was 
caught, the fond and firm belief with which it 
was held; how all knowledge was devoured 
and digested, and how the busy absorbents 
opened their mouths upon the chyme, taking 
up all that would nourish and support the 
system, rejecting all that would undermine it. 
Looking back to the formation of opinions in 
myself as far as such an operation can be said 
to have taken place, I perceive from the first a 
watchful distrust of every good feeling which 
arose in my own or appeared in other minds, a 
captious scrutiny of any notions which pre 
sented themselves in a confident shape. I see 
sentiments, ideas, and opinions float and fluc- 
tuate ; subjects of doubt and speculation, and 
of reasoning and counter-reasoning, which 
showed them in all lights and consigned them 
back to darkness.” 


If, however, such a nature misses seizing 
the fine elusive veracities attained by quick 
insight, it is all the more likely to take 
firm grasp of those solid, practical ver:: os 
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which yield themselves up to slow, serious, | constitute a claim to be considered a guide 


questioning thought ; and, if these letters are / and teacher. 


not the letters of a seer, many of them are 
unmistakably the letters of a sage. It is 
inevitable that the lighter passages in a book 
like this should lend themselves more readily 
to quotation than those dealing with serious 
themes; and I must content myself with a 
mere mention of such letters as those on the 
intellectual limitations induced by lack of 
religious belief and feeling (p. 30), on the 
expression of contempt in controversy (p. 42), 
on the true test of poetical effects (p. 159), 
and on the real nature of the obligation to 
be truthful in the expression of opinions 
(p. 367). I do not single out these as the 
most important passages, but simply as those 
which have been found specially suggestive 
by one reader; for, if a book of this kind be 
at all worthy, much of its worth lies in the 
fact that almost every page is just the page 
which somebody will think the most interest- 
ing and valuable of all. 

The correspondence contains, perhaps, fewer 
references than might have been expected to 
the many distinguished contemporaries with 
whom Sir Henry Taylor was brought into 
contact; and, if Sir Henry ever indulged in 
ill-natured criticisms—which seems improb- 
able—he has evidently been careful not to 
give them a chance of permanence. The only 
really severe things to be found here are the 
references to De Quincey and Jeffrey; and 
probably their tone is largely to be accounted 
for by Sir Henry’s loyalty to Wordsworth. 
Referring to Wilson’s description of De 
Quincey as ‘‘a gentle, courteous creature,”’ he 
remarks with quite unusual bitterness, ‘I 
suppose he is one of those gentle creatures who 
don’t care what they do to you behind your 
back.”” The sketch of Lord Jeffrey looks at 
first sight more calmly judicial; but the 
judicial deliverance which it most closely 
resembles is a strong summing-up against the 
prisoner at the bar. 


‘*The Lord Rector [of the University of Edin- 
burgh] was worth seeing in order to under- 
stand by what small springs mankind may be 
moved from time to time. There came from 
him, with a sort of dribbling fluency, the very 
mincemeat of small talk, with just such a 
seasoning of cleverness as might serve to give 
it an air of pretension. Nevertheless, I believe, 
the little man has his merits. I believe him to 
be good uatured and, in his shallow way, 
kind hearted. I have always considered that 
such things as he has done in literature are 
much more likely to be the result of vanity and 
ambition than of malice, and I dare say he 
thought it a fine thing to be a clever man of 
the world, and care for nothing but making 
effect. But when one looks at the clever little 
worldling, and remembers that for twenty years 
he was enabled to ‘ keep the sunshine from the 
cottage door’ of a man of genius, one cannot 
but wonder how so small a man should cast 
so large a shadow ” (p. 68). 


Carlyle had the merit—for, of course, from 
the Taylorian point of view it was a merit— 
of being very different from Jeffrey ; but he 
evidentiy failed to win Sir Henry’s admira- 
tion, though we have the admission that 
‘Carlyle talks more bright and forcible 
nonsense than man ever did before’”’—a not 
valueless contribution to the conversation of 
a world where nonsense is apt to be lacking 
in either brightness or force, if insufficient to 





With some of the sentences in 
the letter from which I have just quoted 
(p. 184) many will find themselves in very 
hearty agreement. 


‘“‘ His [Carlyle’s] opinions are the most ground- 
less and senseless opinions that it is possible to 
utter; or rather they are not opinions, for he 
will utter the most opposite and contra- 
dictory and incompatible opinions in the most 
dogmatic language in the course of half an 
hour. The real truth is that they are not 
opinions but ‘shams.’ And, [ think, it is the 
great desire to have opinions and the incapacity 
to form them which keeps his mind in a con- 
stant struggle and gives it over to every kind 
of extravagance. It is wonderful that a man 
of no opinions should exercise such an influence 
in the world as he appears to do; but I sup- 
pose it is an influence of concussion and sub- 
version rather than any other. This is not the 
sort of influence which the world seems to want 
at present.” 


Whatever the point at which a reviewer of 
this volume brings his comments and quota- 
tions to a close, he must feel that he has not 
half reaped the harvest of noteworthy 
material, and when all the reapers and binders 
of sheaves have done their work the gleaners 
will find the field far from empty. Items of 
interest occur on almost every page. Those 
of us, for example, who are only in early 
middle age, and who were not given to critical 
reading in the year 1852, will learn—not 
with surprise, perhaps, but certainly with 
bewilderment—that the laureate’s magnificent 
‘‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’ was greeted with a unanimous howl of 
depreciation from the literary tasters of the 
day. It is also interesting to learn that the 
line of Sir Henry Taylor's which is most 
often quoted—indeed, the only line of his 
which has become a stock quotation, ‘‘ The 
world knows nothing of its greatest men ’— 
states a proposition which, instead of being 
the writer’s own opinion, was always regarded 
by him as ‘‘ very questionable.” Then, too, 
one would like to quote some of Sir Henry’s 
strokes of pleasant humour, and to say more 
about the letters of his friends, especially 
those of James Spedding, who has been 
described to me by a voice of authority as 
‘*one of the greatest and most lovable men of 
the century.” But regrets of this kind are 
needless, for within the next three months 
the book will probably have been read by the 
great majority of those who read this article, 
and its readers will have had the pleasure of 
finding out all the good things for themselves. 

I may make a note of an error, the discovery 
of which I owe to a quick-sighted friend. 
The letter (p. 253), addressed to Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, relating to the opening of Mazzini’s 
letters ut the Post Office by order of Sir 
James Graham, must be post-dated some 
twenty years. In 1865 (the date given) both 
Herbert and Graham were dead. This curious 
slip of Sir Henry Taylor’s pen seems, how- 
ever, to stand alone. ‘here are certainly no 
equally obvious errors; and the book, as a 
whole, appears to be no less accurate than 
interesting. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 











Poems. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
millan.) 


Tuese are hard times for the poet. There 
are so many pretenders to his office that the 
public, once credulous, and perhaps too eager 
to discover merit among the newcomers, jg 
now disposed to give them scant hearing, 

Mr. Stopford Brooke is hardly a newcomer; 
but, if he were one, this book would con. 
ciliate the most exacting critic. It is modest 
and unpretending, but its matier is of the 
genuine sort. Poetic feeling, the sense of 
music, of beauty, of colour—all these qualities, 
with the far more important one of imaginative 
thought, we already knew Mr. Stopford 
Brooke to possess. 


(Mac. 


this volume supplied it in full measure ; for 
though modest in appearance, its scope is as 
wide as the human affections. They, with 
very few exceptions, form the subject of these 
sixty or seventy poems. Sometimes it is love 
crowned with happiness, as in the series 
called ‘“‘Six Days” with which the book 
opens, every day witnessing the gift of a 
lover’s song and the sweeter renewal of a 
maiden’s love. Sometimes it is love sanc- 
tifying affliction and making hardships endur- 
able, as in ‘‘The Sempstress” and ‘The 
Crofter’s Wife.’”? And sometimes it is love 
forlorn of earthly hope, and living upon the 
memory of happiness that comes no more. 


of the ruling passion of the heart with 
skill inspired by an intensely human sym- 
pathy And with the same force, also, does 
he portray the other passions dependent on 
that of love—jealousy, hatred, revenge. Per- 
haps the finest poem in the volume—‘ The 
Lioness’””—is one in which all these are brought 
into play. Itis a story told at the point of 
death by the wife of the keeper of a wild. 
beast show, who herself performed as the 
lion-tamer. 


sense : 


‘* Oh, sir, my joy was fateful; on the day 
Our show was opened, she, my enemy, 
Came fluttering in with smiles, and sat her down 
In the tirst row, and stared; and when [ saw 
Her eager, cold, and curious light blue eyes 
Fixed on my lions, then on me, as if 
I were another animal, and not 
A woman like herself, a shudder ran 
O’er me like wind across the mountain grass— 
I lost my head a moment, and fell back, 
Staggering, with wavering sight, against the 
cage, 
And Pierre, as white as dust with terror, cried 
‘ Beware ’—for missing now my steady look, 
The lioness drew inward on her haunch 
Her mighty shoulders, and her eyes, haif-shut, 
Blazed ; but I gathered up my heart, and strode 
Straight to the beast, and beat her down, and se 
My foot upon her throat, and all the folk 
Cheered, and the woman, leaning forward, 
smiled, 
And clapped her hands together, as the snake 
Clatters his rattles ere he strikes for death.” 


The woman continued to visit the show, 
and she set herself to inflame the temper o 
the lioness, the only beast in the den that 
gave the poor tamer any difficulty : 


‘‘ The great beast abhorred her, and one day, 
— with rage, launched like a thvm tel 


olt 
Her body at the woman who had pushed 





An arm within the bars, and had not Pierre 


Pierre, her husband, was a de- | 
voted creature; but a desperate woman who |— 
envied her his love, failing to come between 

them, became her fate in almost a worse ~ 





But evidence of their | 
combination in poetic work was scanty until | 
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Seized her, and whirled her from her place, her 
fles : 
been ri down from shoulder to the wrist. 
r ‘aoa pees hie would fright her, but she 
= 
$ Afraid ! No, no. I love all dangerous beasts, 


But most of all the mighty cats, for they 

Have power at the back of subtilty. __ 

Their step is velvet, like the night, until, 

As sudden as the lightning stabs the dark, 

Their claws flash forth and hatred drinks its fill ; 
So would I wait, so spring—if I were wronged ’— 
And then she ceased, but o’er her face there ran 
So black a wind of passion, that I quailed, 
Seeing her heart—but while it came it went, 
And all the woman smiled as smooth as steel.’’ 


The lioness was daily maddened by the 
jntruder’s arts, and the danger to the poor 
tamer became ever greater. 
‘J felt like some wild creature in a net 
That waits the hunter’s knife.’ 
Pierre, in fear for his wife, begged the woman 
to come no more. 


‘* T am afraid,’ he said, ‘ the lioness 
Is devil- stung ; revenge and hatred watch 
Within her, like two murderers in a wood ; 
One slip, one error, and my wife is slain.’ ’’ 


The woman’s auswer was as devilish as the 
sting with which she had wrought on the 
beast : 
“Why that,’ she laughed, ‘is hers to guard 
against ; 
Her fame is more, the more enraged the brute.” 


> Bidden now by Pierre to “go and return no 


more ”— 
*¢ At that the woman 
Paled to the lips, and then a flame ran up 
From throat to brow, and in her eyes I thought 
Wrath lay outstretched, and like the lioness 
In act to spring. ‘Insolent !’ so she said, 
‘T will see your face no more, but ere we part, 
You shall receive my legacy ; I’ll leave 
My anger in the heart of that huge cat.’ ” 


She had already done this, but she did it now 


_ more effectually, the exhibition of her own 


Lee 


bess 








passion and of the resentment which she 


- |) stirred in the lioness being described in a 


remarkably graphic passage. Then: 


“* But as she went the lioness stood still, 
And watched her, growling low, with eyes 
Full of gray hate, and then she snarled at me 
So fiercely, that I read her thoughts, and knew 
She held me guilty of the woman’s work ; 
And I—I could not help it—cried aloud, 
T have not done you wrong,’ at which the beast 
— loud, or seemed to laugh, for now my 


Swam, and my heart was sick, and in my brain 
A harp-string seemed to snap, and shameful fear 
Came on me like a sea and drowned my will.’’ 


The tragic ending was inevitable, but the 
_ tragedy was not quite that which the fiendish 
| Witcheries of the woman had been employed 


to bring about. The poor wife’s life was 


~ saved by the sacrifice of her husband’s : 


‘ And I am waiting for the heavenly call 
To meet my husband ; patiently I wait, 
For I have seen him often in the night 
Stretch forth his arms to me, and call my name 
Out of a wondrous light.” 


: Mr. Stopford Brooke is as happy in lighter 
ouches, and especially in descriptions of 
_— Scenery, as in these more powerful 
‘scriptions of human feeling and experience. 
rin hog a few pictures taken almost at 
** Rough boulders la 
Pauched on the daisied grass in sun on shade, 
7 ; cattle resting in the noon, and seemed 
0 listen to the tidings that the brook 


Told of th d i i 
pond e hill-tops where its springs were 


] “ And midst the tangled roots the hyacinths 
Stood with the white starflowers, hand in hand ; 
While nestling everywhere, sweet violets, 

The simplest hearted people of the woods, 

Stole their dim odours through the grateful air.”’ 


a ‘ ‘ - saw 
Close to the hall, from a great eminence, 
Over a milky sea the sun descend, 
Ruddy as David’s hair, and ovailed large 
Bebind a fortress wall of cloud engrailed 
With battlement and tower. The evening Heaven 
Was stiller than the Ocean, and faint clouds, 
Like long-forgotten thoughts tinged with the 

rose 

Of sudden.recollection, slept therein, 
Islands, untouched by storm, in azure seas— 
And shed on us the perfect peace that passeth 
All understanding, and the beauty held 
In everlasting purity and love.’’ 


The duty of a critic in reviewing a book 
like this is a very simple one. It is his 
business not to stand between the author and 
the reader, but to introduce one to the other. 
So far as possible he is bound to let the 
author speak for himself. For that reason I 
venture to add to the extracts I have given 
one of the shorter poems complete : 


** Tue Quiet STREAM. 


** Seven miles I drove to find a stream 
That leaped its rocks among ; 
But I found only one that made 
A little lulling song. 


‘* O’er pebbly shallows soft it ran, 
And in its quiet breast, 
The fresh-born beechen leaves of May 
Were mirrored and at rest. 
** Among its little island stones 
The water birds were gay, 
And all the trees along the banks 
Bent down to see it play. 
** And I remembered her whose life, 
So many years ago, 
Beside my restless heart was wont 
In quietude to flow. 


‘** Her voice was even, and her soul 
Reflected love, and where 
She moved in grace, the hearts of all 
Bent down to look at her. 
‘© O happy hour in which I thought 
Of one so sweet and wise ; 
And blesséd be the stream that made 
Her memory arise.”’ 


That, I think, is as lovely a bit of verse as 
Wordsworth could have written. 
Georce CorreReLt. 








History of the Jews. By the Rev. H. C. 
Adams. (Religious Tract Society.) 


History must needs be written by partisans ; 
but no history can afford so little to be un- 
partisan as Jewish history, for its practical 
issues are still deciding themselves, and its 
interest has never broken continuity to our 
own day. We must then regard all ordinary 
histories of the Jews as partisan statements 
of a case still unsettled. A short time ago 
the Acapemy noticed a post-biblical history of 
the Jews from their own standpoint, the 
author being an English Jewess. Whatever 
fault one might find with her references, her 
work is valuable as setting forth intelligibly 
a complex matter which most English people 
know very little about, but on which they 
may reasonably be supposed to be curious. 
We have now a no less satisfactory book 
written from another point of view—that of 
orthodox Anglican Christianity, setting forth 
the same history with uniform temperateness 
and generosity, but at greater length and 





| with more detail. Mr. Adams comes to his 
task equipped with a great knowledge of 
modern authorities, he displays the grace and 
ease of an accomplished writer, and he is 
properly impressed with the importance of 
the practical issues of his narrative. 

One who has read the little book compiled 
by Lady Magnus and the larger record of Mr. 
Adams will notice a marked difference of 
tone in one point only—a very significant one, 
though entirely appropriate and magnanimous 
in each case. Lady Magnus, whose book was 
published under the bequest of a pious Jew, 
is chiefly concerned with the strength and 
confident hope of what she takes to be 
Judaism ; Mr. Adams, whose book is published 
by the Religious Tract Society, dwells chiefly 
on the cruelty and reproach of Jewish per- 
secution and the spirit in which amends 
should be made. It is something to the 
credit of human nature, after all, that Lady 
Magnus seems to know very much less about 
the persecutions than Mr. Adams does. 

His account, although he expressly tells us 
it is a ‘‘ popular history,” is solid and sub- 
stantial enough. There is only one complaint 
to make about it, though that, to be sure, is 
one to which all histories of the Jews are 
liable—it is undoubtedly, in parts, monotonous. 
About three-fourths of such histories are 
accounts of persecutions and sufferings. Full 
half of these deal with onslaughts provoked 
by false charges trumped up for the occasion. 
In most of such cases the real culprit is dis- 
covered, and the innocent sufferers are not 
only not indemnified, but they are practically 
told to go and sin no more. Until we get 
the whole case stated frankly and dispassion- 
ately, as it is by Mr. Adams, no one can 
rightly understand how irredeemably bar- 
barous has been the treatment of Jews at 
the hands of their Christian brethren—their 
patient forbearance, their dignity, their for- 
giving spirit, their love of their adopted 
countries, their sense of gratitude for the 
favours of simple humanity. We have re- 
ceived warnings from quarters which might 
have been better informed not to “ patiently 
accept the oft-repeated slander that the Jew 
is what the Christians have made him.” It 
certainly is a slander—on the Jew. He should 
have had all humanity crushed out of him if 
he really had been what the natural effect of 
Christian persecution should have made him. 
We may think what we like of his social 
exclusiveness, and my vote, I own, goes with 
Mr. Goldwin Smith ; but his debt to mediaeval 
Christianity is just whatever is due to those 
whose nerveless cruelty supplies material for 
the exercise of heroic virtue—no more. 

It is not Roman Catholicism, as such, 
which is so largely responsible. The un- 
Christian spirit of the Middle Ages made 
religion the tool of the greed and envy which 
are confined to no particular race or creed. 
Indeed, at Rome itself the Jews were gener- 
ally treated with wise kindness, though, to 
be sure, their patrons were not always the 
holiest of Holy Fathers. They had generally 
little to complain of outside the necessity of 
listening to conversionist sermons, and (worse) 
submitting to ‘‘ collections.” To the Refor- 
mation spirit they owed much; to some of 
the greatest Reformers exceeding little. 
Frank du Jon and Voss were exceptions ; in 
Calvin’s eyes to treat them with favour was 
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to offend God; by Luther they were grossly 
abused and blackly slandered. Yet they 
were the chief witnesses against what the 
Protestant Reformers condemned as Roman 
unreason. What Christian, for instance, had 
suffered as the Jews had suffered over the 
very doctrines of the Corporal Presence, 
which had acquired such picturesque veri- 
timilitude from the stories of the wafer, 
stabbed by an impious Jew, bleeding ? 

Mr. Adams’s bistory carries us from a p. 7 
to our own day. Itis true that he imparts 
no new discoveries—except for those who 
think the Jew-baiters of ail times are much 
to be pitied for their sufferings at the hands 
of the cruel Jews; but his text, at least, 
contains no reference to untrustworthy 
authorities without proper cautions, while 
writers so prejudiced as the narrators of 
Polycarp’s martyrdom are properly allowed to 
whisper only in footnotes. The particular 
note, however, which I have in my mind 
contains a statement of authority for the 
charge brought against the Jews of taking 
part in persecuting Christians of ‘‘the new 
superstition.” As soon as the distinction 
between Judaism and Christianity became 
understood it was rightly recognised that 
Christianity was the more serious enemy ; for 
the kingdom of God was, certainly, to most 
of the early Christians who thought it was at 
hand something by no means compatible 
with existing political arrangements. And 
there is nothing in the preceding history of 
the turbulent Jews which makes it at all 
unlikely that they were perfectly ready to 
help Polycarp and his fellows out of the way 
as notorious blasphemers; indeed, they were 
bound to doit. The Arian dispute, again, was 
certainly of no great practical moment to them 
(though they took the side natural to them), 
but they were beyond doubt always ready to 
help the schismatics to sack orthodox churches. 
The Gothic empire, of course, treated them 
with almost uniform brutality. 

Mr. Adams gives its proper place to the 
appeal of Manasseh ben Israel; but he might, 
I think, have noted on p. 276 Mr. 8. L. Lee’s 
account of Dr. Lopez, the physician who 
suffered death in 1594 on the charge of 
attempting to poison the queen. It shows, 
at least, that the presence of Jews in Eng- 
land was connived at before the days of 
Cromwell. 

It is not easy to find blameworthiness in 
Mr. Adams’s book ; but one could wish that 
there were more dates, especially at the page- 
heads, and a full chronology. He is usually 
very temperate, as I have said, and modest in 
his comments; but he lacks the necessary 
authority for applying to Spinoza the saying 
of St. Paul—* Without faith it is impossible 
to please God.” Itis better, as he himself 
adds, to say, ‘‘Cum talis sis, utinam noster 
esses.” There are very few famous names in 
the later history of the Jews which do not 
find a place in Mr. Adams’s book and index ; 
and five valuable appendices deal with 
statistics of Jewish population, the Talmuds, 
the Targums, Massora, Cabala, Sepher Yetsira, 
the book of Yehar, and the monstrous blood- 
accusation. The author lays both Jews and 
Gentiles under a great obligation: he has 
written what should become a “standard” 
popular book, 


P. A. Bargnertr. 


Malabar. By William Logan. 
(Madras: R. Hill.) 


Tus is decidedly one of the most attractive of 
the series of district manuals issued by the 
Madras Government. Partly from its position, 
and partly from the variety of its products, 
as well as from its close association with 
European history, the Malabar coast has 
special interest above most other districts ; 
and its various aspects are here excel- 
lently treated. The author had qualified 
himself by a previous task of importance—a 
collection of treaties, engagements, and other 
papers relating to British affairs in Malabar ; 
and the experience has borne good fruit, 
especially in the historical chapters of this 
manual, although he modestly disclaims credit 
for this portion, casually and regretfully 
mentioning, by way of comparison, that the 
late Dr. Burnell had for years been collecting 
in his library every work bearing on the 
Portuguese period alone, and with this view 
had been picking up volumes in almost every 
European tongue. 

In his preface Mr. Logan claims attention 
for what he calls the central point of interest 
in an account of Malabar—the position occu- 
pied for many centuries by the Nayar 
caste in the civil and military organisation 
of the province, a position so beneficial, 
unique, and lasting, that but for foreign 
intervention it might have endured for cen- 
turies to come. Until the British occupied 
Malabar, the Nayars, who are at present 
about 320,000 strong, were the militia of 
the country and the leaders of the people. 
Originally, they seem to have been organ- 
ised into ‘‘six - hundreds,” each group of 
six hundred having assigned to it the 
protection of all the people in a dd, or 
county, the nad being in turn split up into 
village republics called ¢aras, a Dravidian 
word applied toa street. The assembly of the 
nad, or county, was a representative body of 
immense power which, when necessity existed, 
set at nought the authority of the raja, and 
punished his ministers when they did “ un- 
warrantable acts.” These are the very words 
used by the Company’s representative at 
Calicut when describing certain civil com- 
motions in 1746: 
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‘*These Niyars,” he wrote, ‘‘ being heads of 
the Calicut people, resemble the parliament, 
and do not obey the king’s dictates in all 
things, but chastise his ministers when they do 
unwarrantable acts.” 


Besides being protectors, the Nayars were 
also supervisors or overseers of the nad, and 
collected the government land revenue. Sir 
Hector Munro, M. Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
and others speak highly of their fighting 
qualities; but nowadays their martial cha- 
racter is dying out, and comparatively few of 
them even engage in hunting. With a large 
increase in their numbers and comparative 
poverty for a large body of them, the race is 
fast degenerating. 

The Malabar collector’s charge lies scattered 
over four degrees of latitude and more than 
four degrees of longitude, with an aggregate 








area of upwards of six thousand square miles, 
and a climatic condition varying from the 
bright, frosty nights experienced amid the 
mountain peaks of; the Ghats, 8000 feet in 





height, to the radiant lagoons, the perpetual 





summer, and coral reefs of the Laccadive 
islands. The numerous rivers and the curious 
backwaters of Malabar had much to do 
with the development of the country in the 
early days of foreign intervention, for these 
afforded the cheapest and almost the only 
means of communication when wheeled 
traffic and pack-bullock traffic were unknown; 
and, accordingly, it is found that the 
foreigners (Portuguese, Dutch, French, Eng. 
lish, &c.) settled most thickly close to, or 
op, the rivers, and selected sites for their 
factories so as to command as much as possible 
these arteries of traffic. 

Malabar may be said to be always hot, 
sometimes hotter, but never very hot, the 
temperature being peculiarly uniform on the 
whole. But few people, except habitual 
residents, would be prepared to know how 
regularly the rains may be expected. 


‘* It once happened to the present writer to be 
asked one day in the month of February or 
beginning of March as to the likelihood of rain 
coming on soon, and the reply given on the 
spur of the moment was that, on March 22, 
at 2 p.m., the first shower would fall. As a 
matter of fact, the shower did come on that 
day and at that hour, within ten minutes or so, 
This was not altogether a haphazard guess, for 
March 22 is the vernal equinox, and 2 p.m. in 
the day is precisely the hour at which most 
frequently the daily battle between sea-breeze 
and land- wind begins. In some seasons, though 
not in all, the first distant rumble of thunder 
along the line of Ghats betokens that 2 p.m. 
has just struck, or is about to strike.” 

A very remarkable and well-known feature 
of the Malabar coast consists in the mud 
banks at Calicut, Alleppey, and elsewhere, 
which enable ships to load and discharge 
cargo in calm water on the open coast 
all through the south-west monsoon. The 
characteristic of the banks is that an unctuous 
mud rises from the bottom of the sea, becomes 
dispersed in the water, and effectually stills the 
surf The ultimate cause of this curious feature 
has never yet been set at rest; but the recent 
researches of Dr. King, of the Geological 
Survey, have conclusively proved that a 
sensible amount of oil exists in the mud, and 
that this may, in part at least, account for the 
quiescence of the sea. The oil, he thinks, is 
derived, to some extent, from the decomposi- 
tion of organisms in the mud, but principally 
from the distillation of oil in subjacent 
ligniferous deposits, belonging presumably to 
Warkilli strata. The mud, however, is not 
implicitly to be relied on as a breakwater, 
for in 1793 the East India Company’s vessel, 
Morning Star, was induced to lie under its 
protection, but very heavy weather being ex- 
perienced the sea broke through the bank and 
the ship was wrecked. 

The fauna and flora of Malabar are described 
by Mr. R. Morgan in a special chapter in this 
book, and excellently bas this gentleman 
done bis task. He takes the reader on a trip 
inland from Calicut, on the sea-coast, to the 











frontier of Mysore—the first part of the 
journey being by boat along the backwater. 
‘The surrounding vegetation, animal life, and 
the general scene are colloquially and yet 
most graphically pictured. After landing, the 
author and reader are supposed to mount on 
horseback and penetrate into the forest. 

“Two elephants are passed going to their 
day’s work with awful sores on their jaws, the 
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f making them drag huge logs of timber 
— ‘air tooth To an elephant the loss of his 
teeth is a far more serious matter than to a 
human being with a dentist to repair to. The 
poor beast cannot chew his food nor digest it ; 
he loses condition and dies. His pig-headed 
owner will not listen to reason when you sug- 
gest that he might use harness, and adopt a 
more rational method of having his timber 
dragged. His only reply is that it is the custom 
of the country and that his father did it.” 


In ascending the Ghat range the following 
passage gives some idea of the scene : 


“The booming note of the black langur 
(Presbytis jubatus) now resounds through the 
forest; and presently we see him, his wives 
and children, bounding from branch to branch 
as they approach to have a nearer look 
at us. He is a truculent-looking old fellow, 
this patriarch ; and, as he balances himself on a 
branch and barks angrily at us, we cannot help 
noticing his enormously long and sharp canines, 
with which he can rip up a dog as with a razor. 
We again cross the stream, and here the 
gigantic size of the trees strikes us with 
wonder. But be careful what you are about, 
for overhead is the terrible Laportea crenulata, or 
devil’s nettle; the petioles of the leaves are 
hispid with poisonous hairs, the sting of which, 
once felt, will not be forgotten by you in a 
hurry; aud yet another vegetable abomination, 
in the shape of Mucuna pruriens, or cowhage, 
a creeper, the pods of which are covered with 
a velvety armament of stinging hairs.” 


We are sorely tempted to quote more pas- 
sages from this most enlivening and pic- 
turesque chapter, but must perforce leave the 
reader to peruse it line by line, for it will 
amply repay attention. The concluding epi- 
sode of an evening fishing adventure, cul- 
minating in the capture of a sixty-four 
pound mahsir, is quite exciting. 

Calicut, one of the largest ports in the 
presidency, besides being a commercial place 
of importance in ancient days, was the spot 
where the notorious pirate, Captain Kidd, 
commenced his career of crime. He began 
by pretending to keep in check the buccaneers 
who had their rendezvous in Madagascar ; but 
he soon threw off the mask, robbed right and 
left, and eventually put himself at the head 
of five ships armed with 186 guns. After a 
short but brilliant career he returned to St. 
Mary’s Island, off Madagascar, and partitioned 
his gains among his crew, and thence sailed 
for the West Indies. He was, however, 
arrested in America by one of the noblemen 
(Lord Bellamont) who had helped to fit him 
out on his first legitimate enterprise, was 
tried, condemned, and hanged in chains at 
Tilbury on May 23, 1701. 

An account of the country would be in- 
complete without some description of the 
cultivators. The Hindu Malayali’s austere 
habits of caste purity made him in former 
days flee from the pollution of towns and 
villages; and even now he loves to settle 
on the margin of a fertile valley or 
Tavine, with the bright green fields of rice in 
front of his door. From the bank of the 
level paddy flat a stair or a ladder leads 
up to the outer gateway or gatehouse, with 
flanking defence in the shape of earth banks, 
topped by a fence of dry prickly bamboo 
thorns, Within the gate some coco-nut palms, 
— plantains, and other umbrageous trees 
end a cool shade and lead up to a sub- 
stantially-built and neat house, built round 





an open yard and divided iuto three or four 
rooms, corresponding to the points of the 
compass. The surroundings generally consit 
of a cattle shed, a well of water at the rear 
of the cooking room, an excavated tank for 
bathing purposes, often full of fish and water 
lilies, and, in the better class of houses, a 
chapel of the household deity. The indi- 
genous Brahmin or Nambutiri is most hospit- 
able and charitable, and often the number 
whom he daily feeds is limited only by the 
measure of his affluence. His preference for 
a country life may be gauged by the fact 
that it is difficult to say where one of the 
municipal towns begins and where another 
ends. From end to end of the low-lying 
land near the sea there is an unbroken 
belt of coco-nut palm groves, and the de- 
scription which Shaikh Ibn Batuta gave of 
the country in the fourteenth century is 
equally applicable now. 


‘We next,” said he, ‘‘came into the country 
of Malabar, which is the country of black 
pepper. Its length is a journey of two months 
along the shore from Soudabeer to Kawlam. 
The whole of the way by land lies under the 
shade of trees, and in all the space of two 
months’ journey there is not a span free from 
cultivation. For everybody here has a garden, 
and his house is placed in the middle of it; 
and round the whole of this there is a fence of 
wood up to which the ground of each in- 
habitant comes.” 


Mr. Logan’s second volume contains a 
variety of statistical information, including 
lists of birds, butterflies, and timber trees, 
vocabularies, glossaries, and other mis- 
cellaneous data. Amid detailed accounts of 
the taluks and other territorial divisions are 
to be found descriptions of some of the 
Laccadives and other outlying coral islands 
off the Malabar coast, which from their 
low and unprotected situation are not un- 
frequently devastated by hurricanes. One of 
these in 1847 swept over the island of 
Kalpeni, destroying all the coco-nut planta- 
tions, and leaving only 450 survivors out of 
a population of 1642. A curious bit of 
history in this appendix records the fact, not 
generally known, that the French own a loge 
(or comptoir, this being the name given to 
factories or isolated establishments, compre- 
hending one house with the adjacent grounds 
where France had the right to fly her flag) in 
Calicut. The loge is occupée par un gardien, 
and consists of about six acres on the sea- 
shore. The exact facts connected with the 
foundation of the factory are involved in 
doubt. It was apparently obtained from the 
Zamorin; but it seems not improbable that 
that potentate meant to concede nothing more 
than commercial privileges within the loge. 
However, Mr. Logan has made diligent 
enquiry as to the limits of the territory 
and shown them approximately in a map; and 
as the Janded property and houses therein are 
untaxed, in virtue of a concession made in 
1819, there can be no doubt now as to the 
validity of the claim from an international 
point of view. The French settlement of 
Mahé, about thirty-eight miles to the north, 
is much better known, and boasted in 1871 a 
population of 8492. It is celebrated for its 
fertile soil and healthy climate, and is 
governed by a chef de service subordinate to 
Pondicherry. C. D. E. Brack. 





NEW NOVELS. 
King or Knave? By R. E. Francillon. 
3 vols, (Chatto & Windus.) 


Timar’s Two Worlds. Translated from 
Maurus Jokai by Mrs. B. Kennard. In 
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8 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Narka. By Kathleen O’Meara. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 

For Freedom. By T. Hopkins. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Premier and the Painter. By J. Free- 


man Bell. (Spencer Blackett.) 


The Shadow of a Life. By J. L. Hornibrook. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


The Romance of the Canoness. From the 
German of Paul Heyse. (New York: 
Appleton. ) 

The Cliff Mystery. By Hamilton Aidé. 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith. ) 

Tue very first book of Mr. Francillon’s that 

we ever read (and that is a great many years 

ago) gave us the impression of something that 
was within an ace or so of being something 

very good indeed; and we hardly know a 

book of his since which has not produced on 

us very much the same impression. It may 
be left to reviewers in the abstract to decide 
whether it is better to have done many things 
that are nearly excellent, or one or two things 
that are quite excellent. In our present 
capacity we are only too thankful to get near 
excellence at all. ing or Knave ? has that 
spice of the fantastic about it which all Mr. 

Francillon’s books, or, at least, all his best 

books, have. The double life of a man who 

is, on one side, an honourable and prosperous 
citizen has been frequently handled, but never 
with greater boldness than in the case of Sir 

John Heron, mayor and earthly providence of 

the ancient city of Marchgrave, and of Adam 

Furness, forger, coiner, murderer, and so forth. 

The quick changes which enable this person 

to keep up his duality almost to the last 

(indeed, quite to the Jast, except in the 

knowledge of two or three people) are 

managed with a great deal of dexterity; but 
the man’s own character and nature are not 
made very plain. Perhaps Lucretius and his 

English paraphraser were right in holding 

that “‘twy-natured is no nature.” Some of 

the minor personages are much better; and 
the enigmatical ‘‘ Cynthia ”’—a young person 
who in some respects might have echoed her 
elder sister’s rejoinder to Peter Simple, ‘‘ My 
honour, Peter? The less we say about that the 
better,” and who yet is an exceedingly 
pleasing young person, and much better than 

a great many honourable young women— 

strikes us as one of the happiest sketches that 

Mr. Francillon has ever done. His Bohemian 

second good hero (the first is a kind of 

modern Frank Osbaldistone or Henry Morton, 
and is worth nought), Draycot Morland, 
pleases us less; and if the consummation 
which is shadowed in the Jast lines came off, 
he must have got in Cynthia a wife much 
better in all except conventional senses than 
he deserved. In the same way Marion, the 
first heroine, is very milk-and-watery ,com- 
pared to Cynthia; but somehow the whole 
book isinteresting. At theend Mr. Francillon 
describes it as ‘‘a story of things that never 
were”; and in a rather different sense it has, 
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like much else of his work, the curious 
fantastic charm of lifelike impossibility. 


By a very odd coincidence, the donnée of 
what is, we think, the second, if it is not the 
first, long novel of the most popular and 
prolific of Hungarian novelists that has been 
translated into English is not dissimilar to 
Mr. Francillon’s—to wit, the double life of a 
man who is partly criminal and partly not. 
The criminality, however, of Timar, the 
Danube skipper, is not of a very serious 
character. At any rate, it is nothing like 
Sir John Heron’s, for the Jove of novels does 
not frown very hard at bigamy; and 
though Timar is also guilty after a fashion 
of robbery under trust, it is only “after 
a fashion,” and a casuist of some liberality 
might make it out to be no robbery at all. 
The story is somewhat intricate, and it would 
be a pity to give an outline of it. Speaking 
generally, the hero has rather better fortune 
than he deserves, and the second heroine, the 
would-be murderess Athalie Brazovics, u good 
deal worse fortune than she deserves. The 
author has spent much pains on the Greek- 
Turkish girl, Timéa, whom Timar marries and 
who loves him not; but the type is too 
remote to be made thoroughly living except 
by a great poet. The book, however, was 
worth translating, and nobody will read it far 
without perceiving how diligent a student 
Maurus Jokai has been of Victor Hugo. The 
whole first part—the voyage of the Santa 
Barbara up the Danube—is conceived on 
Hugonic models and worked on those models 
with not a little skill. 


If we must have Russian novels (which 
question fate and metaphysical aid seem to 
have settled for us after a manner which makes 
simple resignation the only thing) we are not 
quite sure whether it is better to have them 
from Russians or not. On general principles 
we should prefer ‘French of Paris” and 
Russian of Moscow. But in Miss O’Meara’s 
hands, at any rate, the thing is so much 
shorter and so much less grimy than the 
native article, as well as so much less dull, 
that we are inclined for once to vote for the 
imitation instead of the reality. The three 
girls—Sibyl, Marguerite, and Narka herself— 
are very well drawn, though the angelic 
Marguerite is a little, a very little, too much 
of the regulation saint. The men are less 
good. But the whole story — inevitable 
Nihilism and all—is readable enough, and 
the general tone is in exeellent taste. 


Almost the whole of the interest of For 
Freedom depends upon its account of the 
Garibaldian invasion of the two Sicilies. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of ficti- 
tious and personal incident mixed in with the 
history, and the book is fairly written; but 
it will hardly be read through by anyone who 
has not ‘‘red-shirt”’ proclivities, which are 
perhaps not so common (other forms of red 
having come into favour with the amateurs of 


that colour) as they were five-and-twenty 
years ago. 


It is impossible for anyone who has a feel- 
ing heart to read Mr. Freeman Bell’s book 
without a pang. The author is really, in his 
way, clever; and he evidently has a fluent 
pen and a ready fancy—such as it is. Un- 
fortunately, both the Prometheus of natural 





taste and the Epimetheus of acquired criti- 
cism have sternly refused to have anything to 
do with him; and the result is a kind of 
imitation of the political novels of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield as it might be imitated 
by one of the less practised contributors to a 
cheap comic paper. When one remembers 
the effect that the mere word “ Briggsville” 
has had, teste the victim, on a distinguished 
man of letters of the present day, and 
reflects that in the five hundred tight-packed 
and small-printed pages of The Premier and 
the Painter an outrage ten times as hideous as 
‘* Briggsville”? may be said, on an average, to 
lurk in every five lines, the thought of the 
toxic effects of such a book becomes very 
serious. Even to thicker skins and less delicate 
constitutions than Mr. Arnold’s the perusal 
of any considerable part of it might be trying 
but for the critical interest (critical interest 
fortunately carries one through almost any- 
thing) of the experience. If Mr. Free- 
man Bell is very young, and if he can con- 
trive to mark, learn, and inwardly digest the 
fact that Thackeray confined George de Barn- 
well to exactly ten pages, each of about the 
same contents as Mr. Bell’s, and even in that 
short space touched upon everything with 
the lightest and most flying finger, he may 
some day do something. But if he bas the 
faculty of ever seeing this, it is not quite 
clear how he came to write Zhe Premier and 
the Painter. 


It is not often that we criticise a book solely 
by giving a very few very short extracts, but no 
other plan can be so good for Zhe Shadow of a 
Life. ‘‘ Some spark of nobleness still lingered 
in his depraved nature.” ‘‘I was coward 
enough to lift my hand against a woman.” 
“Tis well, he lives.” [N.B.—TZhe Shadow 
of a Life is quite a serious book.] ‘‘I love 
you, not with the ardour of boyhood, but with 
the resolute and enduring passion of a man.” 
‘‘ Both shall rue it—bitterly rue it!” ‘On, 
on, infamous count! Cast your trembling 
victim back into his noisome cell.”’ ‘I little 
deemed what a viper I had nourished.” After 
the viper, sat prata, surely. 


If Der Roman der Stiftsdame is not Herr 
Paul Heyse’s best novel it is very fairly 
characteristic of his method, and in this 
Euglish (or, at least, American) version it is 
unusually well translated. Why German 
novels are, as a rule, better done into English 
than French novels are we do not positively 
know. Probably it is because everybody is 
not supposed to know German, and because it 
is not so deceptively ‘‘easy’? even at its 
easiest. 


Mr. Hamilton Aidé has given us a very fair 
shilling dreadful. We have heard it said 
that you know who did the mystery too soon ; 
but, then, unless you are an idiot you always 
know who did the mystery at about the 
second chapter. It is fair to say, moreover, 
that it is quite possible for persons not idiots 
to mistake by anticipation some details of Mr. 
Aidé’s way of working out his plot—a thing 
which is said to be fatal on the stage, but 
which is rather advantageous in a novel. 
Some minor points of writing or press-cor- 
rection might have received more attention. 
“Chiteau Margot” is a very new and 
fonetix manner of spelling that admirable 
liquor; though our grandfathers had an odd 





——3 
fancy for spelling it ‘“‘ Chateau Margout.” 
This is less remarkable, however, than the 
fact that the hero has ‘‘some delicious Jar. 
gonelle pears” set before him ‘‘after the 
middle of October.’’ The deliciousness of 
Jargonelle pears is undeniable; but as the 
lovers of them are wont to complain that 
unless you sit up all night on the particular 
day in August when they ripen they are 
spoilt, we cannot but think that the pre. 
servation of them in a delicious condition for 
two months was the real ‘ Cliff Mystery.” 

Grorce SarntsBury. 








HEBREW LITERATURE, 


Chrestomathia Targumica quam _ collatis 
libris manu scriptis antiquissimis Tiberien- 
sibus editionibusque impressis celeberrimis e¢ 
codicibus vocalibus Babylonicis instructis edidit 
adnotatione critica et glossario instruxit 
Adalbertus Merx. (Berlin: Reuther; London: 
Williams & Norgate.) That the printing of all 
editions of the Targums is most unsatis- 
factory, because variable and irregular, is 
admitted on all hands. At the fifth Oriental 
Congress, held at Berlin in 1881, Prof. Merx 
read an instructive paper saying that we should 
go back to the manuscripts, and, above all, to 
the oldest, and there seek for those rules and 
principles which have hitherto been wanting, 
An important place among these documentary 
sources must of course be given to those 
manuscripts which present the Targums 
punctuated on the Babylonian system. As Dr. 
Merx truly observes, it would have been hope- 
less to correct the text from the manuscripts, 
because in the manuscripts themselves the 
utmost confusion prevailed, and a_ critica 
treatment of them was impossible. As al 
preliminary to a really critical edition of the 
Targums, Dr. Merx here presents a chresto- 
mathy of passages taken from the Babylonian 
codices in the British Museum, with notes con- 
taining the chief readings of manuscripts of 
the Palestinian school. Healso gives specimens 


of certain more recent Babylonian texts with 
compound vowel-points, now in the Imperial | ~ 


Library at St. Petersburg. Appended to thetexts 
is a glossary in which all the grammatical forms 
are conspicuously set forth and to some extent 
illustrated by philological remarks and refer- 
ences to grammars and published Syriac texts. 
It should be added that, instead of any 
specimens from the Targums on the Hagio- 
grapha, which would have increased the size of 
the book too much, Dr. Merx has given us 4 
specimen of the dialect of Palestine. He intends 
hereafter to edit the Song of Songs 
separately from two Babylonian and _ two 
Palestinian manuscripts, with various readings. 
We can well believe that the preparation of 
this work was a tedious, difficult, and intricate 
task, but Dr. Merx may count upon the warm 
gratitude of all philological students of the 
Hebrew Bible. The passages in the Chresto- 
mathy are admirably selected (Judges v. is 
followed by Buxtorf’s commentary), and the 
glossary is compact and fuil of matter well 
adapted to the wants of the learner—altogether 
a welcome addition to the useful series called 
“Porta Linguaram Orientalium.” A word of 
praise is also due to the singular care bestowed 


upon the typography, which does honour to the 
firm of Drugulin. 


Joma; der Mischna - traktat ‘‘ Versdhn- 
ungstag.” Herausgegeben und erkliirt von 
Hermann L. Strack. (Berlin: Reuther.) 
Prof. Strack, one of the most distinguished 
living Christian Talmudists, and one may w 
add Hebraists, has given here a critical an 
yet a student’s edition of a short Mishns 
treatise similar to his Pirke Aboth (1882). 
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Would that all students’ editions were as 
carefully done! The references to the litera- 
ture of the subject in the notes almost double 
the value of the book. The dedication, how- 
ever, is painful reading. One regrets that 
Prof, Strack should have had to complain of a 
periodical which certainly does not seem to 
us, upon the whole, a partisan journal. We 
se that Prof. Strack’s views on Biblical 
criticism appear to some of his colleagues 
wanting in clearness and consistency. Can he 
be right in holding that ‘‘the position of the 
individual in reference to religion” (which 
religion ?) must determine his view on numerous 
questions of criticism and exegesis * At any 
rate, this would have been better unsaid. We 
ourselves do not regard Prof. Strack as an 
obscurantist, but as an earnest, though some- 
what too cautious, progressive scholar. 


Das Hohelied in seiner Einheit und dramat- 
ischen Gliederung. Mit Uebersetzung und Bei- 
gaben. Von Dr. J. G. Stickel. (Berlin: 
Reuther.) The author of a book on Job 
which, though not of the first rank, is still 
named with respect, presents us here, forty- 
six years later, with a freshly written and 
not unoriginal treatise on the Song of Songs. 
Whatever may be the final verdict of scholars on 
some of the views which it advocates, it will, 
at any rate, recall attention to this beautiful 
poem, which has, perhaps, been unduly neglected 
by lovers of the sacred literature. One expects 
to find the author conservative in some respects. 
He holds, for instance, that the text of the 
Song is throughout correct, that no interpo- 
lations or transpositions need be supposed, 
and that the poem is an artistic unity. It was 
composed, he thinks, in the north of Palestine, 
before 920 B.c. It isa drama (more strictly, a 
melodrama), and was intended to be actually 
performed. Prof. Stickel has, however, a 
private heresy, which he here communicates, 
viz., that there are two pairs of lovers, the 
Shulamite and her “Dodd” (we follow our 
author), and a shepherdess and her swain. 
The two stories are quite independent : the one 
pair of lovers know nothing of the other; but 
the poet has so interwoven the scenes as to 
produce the greatest possible variety of situa- 
tions, and so at once to amuse and sometimes, 
by the force of contrast, to instruct, the public. 
It is not possible to argue such a point. Prof. 
Stickel states that pupils of his, devoid of a 
theory themselves, have been on the verge of 
professing this theory—which reminds us of 
Prof. Harnack’s now famous ‘‘student.” Time 
will show. It is not impossible even for a 
theorist to read a familiar poem with fresh 
eyes, provided that he is already accustomed 
to give up theories at the bidding of truth. 
Let us add an appreciative word for Prof. 
Stickel’s character - sketches, not the least 
interesting of which is that of Solomon, who 
is perhaps treated with some unfairness by most 
commentators. 


Studies on the Book of Psalms: the Structural 
Connexion, both in Single Psalms, and in the 
Psalter as an Organic Whole. By John Forbes. 
Edited by Rev. James Forrest. (Edinburgh : 
td he + wa I pa title of this carefully- 

volume express its ° 
author holds that " sn 
‘the Psalter, in the order in which we now possess 
it, does not consist of a number of unconnected 
gen strung together by a sort of haphazard (in 

© way suggested by Dr. Delitzsch in his Symbolae 
ad Psalinos tllustrandos isagogicae), according as some 
— expressions, occurring in two psalms, struck 
€ Compilers as a reason for placing them 


together ’ but ‘forms a d organic whole, 
art.’’ 


and connected together with consummate 
The key to this arran 
: p to gement Dr, Forbes finds 
= the significance which the Hebrews attached 
© their sacred numbers and their obscured 





relations, as set forth in a former work of his, 
called The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture. 
None will deny that Dr. Forbes shows a 
knowledge of, and enthusiasm for, the Bible 
which some more pretentious and brilliant 
writers might envy. He has employed the 
leisure of his well-earned retirement to good 
purpose, though his individuality is too pro- 
minent for us to criticise the book with much 
advantage. 


Papers read before the Jews’ College Literary 
Society during the Session 1886-7. (Office of 
the Jewish Chronicle.) This is a varied 
collection of essays on learned subjects 
treated in a popular style. A paper by 
Dr. Neubauer on the Jewish sects opens 
the volume, and, like all that the author 
writes, will be valuable for future reference. 
The Samaritans and the Karaites are treated 
with especial fulness. Dr. Neubauer observes 
in passing that the name Ashima, given to an 
idol which the Samaritans were said to have 
worshipped, is realiy nothing else but the 
familiar Sh’mo ‘‘ name”’ (= the God of Israel). 
Mr. Schechter’s essay on Rabbi Nathan Kroch- 
mal, one of the most eminent Jewish scholars 
(died 1840), will interest many to whom he has 
been little more than aname. The writer of 
this paper has a singular talent for combining 
critical sincerity with sympathetic insight. Dr. 
Gaster, treating of Jewish folklore in the 
Middle Ages, opens to the public a subject very 
successfully handled of late by Israelite scholars. 
Mr. Montefiore’s width of reading and historical 
view of religion are abundantly revealed in his 
lucid and elaborate paper on ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Solomon,” a work which, combining Greek and 
Hebrew elements, should have a special interest 
for Western scholars, both Jewish and Christian, 
We may hope soon to have a useful body of 
notes in the too long delayed Speaker’s Com- 
mentary on the Apocrypha. But Mr. Monte- 
fiore’s essay will suit excellently as an introduc- 
tion to the religious and philosophical contents 
of the book. He says, 


‘* Though neither of these doctrines [the all-per- 
vading Holy Spirit and the Immortality of the 
Soul] are original to himself, he [the pseudo- 
Solomon] was, so far as we know, the first Jew to 
emphasise and lay stress upon them, and the first 
to give them a Jewish and monotheistic colour. 
Upon these two corner-stones of his teaching must 
rest his claim to honour and renown.”’ 


Dr. Friedlander discourses on Spinoza ; the Rev. 
S. Singer on the Messianic idea in Judaism; 
nor do these exhaust the interest of a neces- 
sarily unequal, but altogether creditable, collec- 
tion of college essays. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Mr, Exuiort Stock, the publisher of the 
‘* Book-lover’s Library ’’ and of so many other 
ere ee works, has just issued a volume 


that will be valued by all those who possess, or 
hope to possess, a library worthy of the name. 
It is called Book Prices Current—perhaps not a 


very happy title; and it is composed of priced 
catalogues (with a names) of all the auction 
sales of books which took place between Decem- 
ber 1886, and November 1887. As no explana- 
tory preface is given, we may state that the sales 
are placed according to date, and the books in 
each in e--rs order without regard to 
sizes—no doubt the most convenient arrange- 
ment, especially when an elaborate index to the 
whole is given at the end. The principle 
adopted seems to have been to quote those lots 
only which fetched as much as £1. The total 
number of lots recorded is 8122; and the index 
alone fills forty-two pages of closely printed 
double columns, t year was not remarkable 
for any sale so historic as those of the Sunderland 





or the Beckford Library ; but it included the 
first portion of the Earl of Crawford’s collec- 
tion (of which it is now understood that no 
second portion will come to the hammer), the 
final portion of the great Hartley collection 
(chiefly of genealogical works), as well as 
several others of more than ordinary interest. 
The most memorable event of the year for 
bibliopoles was that day in June when 
Mr. Quaritch gave £2,650 and £1,025 for 
two successive lots in Lord Crawford’s sale 
—the so-called Mazarin Bible, and the first 
Bible with a date (Mentz, 1462). Next, 
perhaps, may be mentioned Caxton’s Game 
and Playe of Chesse, from ‘‘an old Essex 
library,”’ which also fell to Mr. Quaritch for 
£645. A fairly good copy of the first folio of 
Shakspere fetched £255, while a miserably 
mutilated edition of the same went for £20. 
Only one first edition of the Compleat Angler 
was submitted for competition during the year ; 
but this, together with the second part, brought 
no less than £195. Another extraordinary 
price was the £64 that Mr. Quaritch had to pay 
for a Tennyson of 1842 at the sale of the late 
Master of Trinity’s books, whereas the earlier 
edition of 1830 brought only £26. But it is 
needless to go on picking out the plums, when 
almost every page would furnish material for 
literary gossip. The low prices are no less in- 
structive than the high; and perhaps the most 
important lesson is to observe the cheap rates 
at which a most desirable lib might be 
acquired, if only one of the crowd could hold 
his own against the great dealers. We cannot 
all buy incunabula; but who would dge 
£4 10s. for the Pisa Adonais, or £4 12s. for the 
first edition of Endymion, or £3 15s. for Words- 
worth and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads? Despite 
a few coguilles, such as Evelyn’s “Dairy” 
(p. 134), the volume is most carefully printed ; 
and we trust that the publisher will receive 
sufficient encouragement to continue his laud- 
able enterprise for years to come. 


The Enemies of Books. By William Blades. 

Revised and Enlarged by the Author. (Elliot 
Stock.) This latest addition to the ‘‘ Book- 
lover’s Library”—a series, by the way, of 
somewhat unequal merit—is an enlargement 
of the essay which our most scholarly of 
printers published in more —— form early 
in 1881. The number of illustrations is, we 
believe, increased; and the writer’s personal 
experience of book-worms has been carried 
down to date. Perhaps we may be allowed to 
transfer to our own pages the following charac- 
teristic passage : 
“In July, 1885, Dr. Garnett, of the British 
Museum, gave me two worms which had been 
found in an old Hebrew Commentary just received 
from Athens. They had doubtless had a good 
shaking on the jourxey, and one was moribund 
when I took charge... . The other seemed hearty, 
and lived with me for nearly eighteen months. 
I treated him as well as I knew how; placed him 
in a small box with the choice of three sorts of 
paper to eat, aad very seldom disturbed him. He 
evidently ~~ = | Seaaiee ate very little, 
moved ve e, and chan mn appearance very 
little, ever’ when’ dead. . .. He resigned his life 
with extreme procrastination, and died ‘deeply 
lamented’ by Fis keeper, who had long looked 
forward to his final development.” 


But, oh Mr. Blades! was it kindly done to put, 
as the first entry in the index to a book bearing 
80 evil a title, ‘‘ Academy, The, 23” ? 


Ballads of Books. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans.) The original New York edition 
of this anthology was reviewed at length in the 
AcapEMy of October 22, 1887. The poems 
then ‘‘ chosen” by Mr. Brander Matthews have 
now been re-edited by Mr. , who has 
omitted some of his own work ( y pub- 
lished in this country) and given us new trans- 
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lations instead. Here is his rendering of an 
epigram (iii. 2) of Martial : 
‘* To whom shalt Thou be dedicate ? 

Get thee a patron e’er it’s late— 

My Book—ere thou, without a friend, 

Into the kitchen’s deeps descend, 

To wrap up spices for the pot, 

Or shroud a fish en papillotte ! 


‘* Faustinus! Him for friend you’ve found? 
Wise book that chalt go bravely bound, 
Fragrant, with painted bosses graced, 

In dainty purple all embraced, 
And with red title-page! My Book, 
Fear neither Critics nor the Cook! ”’ 


Perhaps Mr. Lang’s attention was not drawn 
in time to the volume of poems published at 
Liverpool last year by Mr. Le Gallienne, under 
the title of My Ladies’ Sonnets, which contains 
three ‘‘ Booklover’s Songs ” not inferior, in our 
opinion, to some of those by contemporaries 
here included. Or did he think these too long 
—a fatal fault for an anthology ? 


WE may also fitly mention here that Mr. 
E. A. Petherick has begun, in the April number 
of his new Colonial Book Circular entitled the 
Torch, a bibliography of Australasia, dealing 
with New South Wales down to 1808. Among 
the curious items that he records is a proposal 
by Capt. John Webbe, a fellow voyager of 
Dampier (1703-1706), to establish 


**a company by the name of the London Adven- 
turers for carrying on a trade to (and settlin 
colonies in) Terra Australis, and working an 
improving the gold and silver mines which there 
abound.”’ 

This proposal, which Mr. Petherick prints in 
full from the unique copy in the Bibliothtque 
Nationale, is notable as containing the name 
‘*New Wales” fifty years before Capt. Cook’s 
discovery of New South Wales. The Torch 
forms an attractive record of current literature, 
quite apart from its colonial interest. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs, KEGAN PAuL, TRENCH, & Co., will 
publish immediately a biography of General 
Reyneil Taylor, late Governor of Sandhurst, 
known in Anglo-Indian history as one of Law- 
rence’s staunchest lieutenants in the Punjab. 
It was he who held unaided the Trans-Indus 
province during the second Sikh war, and who 
afterwards maintained order in Kangra at the 
time of the Mutiny. And it was he who was 
chosen to bear Uawrence’s coronet at his funeral 
in Westminster Abbey. The biography has 
been written by Mr. E. Gambier Parry, the 
anonymous author of Suakin, 1885; and it will 
be illustrated with a portrait and a map. 


THE papers on “Tle British Army,” which 
the author of ‘‘ Greater Britain” has been con- 
tributing to the Fortnightly Review, will be 
published in volume form early in May. 


STEPNIAK’s important worx on the Russian 
Peasantry, the result of some years of labour, is 
at length ready for publication, and will be 
issued in a few days by Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 


Mr. PERCY FitzGERALD’s forthcoming book 
will be called The Chronicles of Bow Street Police 
Court. It will be in two volumes, with numer- 
ous illustrations. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen” will be Henry II., by 
Messrs. J. R. Green. 


part of the Angel in the House was issued as 
vol. 70 of this Library, and passed through four 
large editions in a few weeks. 


UNDER the title Romantic Ballads and Poems 
of Phantasy, a small volume of poems by Mr. 
William Sharp will be published about the 
beginning of May. 


THE publication of Canon Venables’ Life of 
Bunyan, which was to have formed the April 
volume of the ‘‘ Great Writers ’’ series, has been 
unavoidably postponed owing to the author’s 
indisposition. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL announce a 


second novel by Canon Knox-Little, entitled 
The Child of Stafferton. 


Nature’s Fairyland ; or, Rambles by Wood- 
land, Meadow, Stream and Shore, is the title 
of a book by H. W. 8S. Worsley-Benison, 
Lecturer on Botany at Westminster Hospital, 
which will be published immediately by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
have in the press, for early publication, Our 
English Shores, being recollections of visits to 
watering-places on the coast of England, by Mr. 
William Miller. The volume will be illustrated 
with numerous pen-and-ink sketches by the 
author. 


Chronicles of the Stage is the title of a new 
volume, nearly ready for the press, by Mr. 
a W. Clarke, secretary of the Hull Literary 
Club. 


THE Selden Society has issued an elaborate 
prospectus of its ‘‘ objects and work,’ which 
may be obtained by non-subscribers from Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, who has been appointed 
agent for the sale of the society’s publications. 
The volume representing the subscription for 
the year 1887, which is now ready, is Select 
Pleas of the Crown in the Thirteenth Century, 
from the Eyre Rolls in the Public Record Office, 
edited, with a translation and complete indexes, 
by Mr. F. W. Maitland, reader in English law 
at Cambridge. The volume for 1888 will be a 
Selection from Manorial Rolls of the Thirteenth 
Century, by the same editor. Prof. Skeat has 
drawn up a scheme for the collection of 
materials for the dictionaries of Anglo-French 
and of law terms, based upon the rules adopted 
for the Philological Society for Dr. Murray’s 
New English Dictionary. This ought to be one 
of the most valuable results of the society’s 
work. The hon. secretary of the society is Mr. 
P: Edward Dove, of Lincoln’s Inn, with Prof. 
J. B. Thayer as general secretary for America. 
Local secretaries have also been appointed for 
several of the States of the Union, as well as 
for Canada and Australia. What the society 
needs is more subscribing members, for the 
amount of documents, &c., awaiting publication 
is immense, 


WE trust that the Lincoinshire Record 
Society, of which we received a prospectus a 
few days ago, will shortly be in a position to 
announce what will be its early issues. The 
records at Lincoln are an almost unexplored 
mine of wealth for the historical student. We 
hope, however, that the new society will not 
confine itself entirely to one class of documents. 
The churchwardens’ accounts of Louth are 
among the most curious records of their class in 
existence. These ought to be put in type at 
once. We understand that they have already 
been transcribed, and only await the printing 





_WE learn that Mr. Coventry Patmore has 
given permission for the second part of the 
Angel in the House, called the ‘Victories of 
Love,” to appear as vol. 122 of OCassell’s 
National Library, which will be prblished on 
April 23, It may be remembered that the first 





press to give us a most remarkable picture of 
the fluctuations in religion and ritual which 
took place in the sixteenth century. 


On next Thursday, April 19, Messrs. Sotheby 
will begin the sale of the library of Mr. R. B 


° . 


Stewart, of Glasgow, which contains several 


ND 
rare theological works and books relating to 
Scotland. We may specially mention the editi, 
princeps of Augustine’s De Civitate Dei (Mente. 
lin, circ. 1468); the Primer of Sarysbury Use 
eee 1555); a copy of Laud’s Prayer Book 
London, 1636), which differs from any other 
known edition; and that rare Scotch book, 
Zacharie Boyd’s Last Battell of the Soule in Death 
Edinburgh, 1629). Toshow, however, that Mr. 
tewart’s library was not limited to one class of 
books, we may add that it also contains a copy 
of the spurious letters of Shelley, with the 
introduction by Mr. Browning, which was 
rigorously suppressed. On an earlier day of 
the same week Messrs. Sotheby will sell, in 
another collection, a series of first editions of 
several of Mr. Browning’s poems, with his 
autograph, being presentation copies. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES: 


THE May number of the Classical Review will 
contain a paper on ‘‘The Declensions in the 
Italic Dialects,” by Mr. W. M._ Lindsay; 
‘“‘Philological Note,” II., by Mr. F. W. 
Walker; a paper on “ Forgeries in Terra 
Cottas,” by Salomon Reinach (concluded) ; and 
the following reviews: Jebb’s ‘ Antigone,” 
by Prof. Tyrrell; Roscher’s ‘‘ Mythological 
Dictionary,” by Mr. L. Farnell; Conway's 
‘‘Verner’s Law,” by Mr. J. E. Moulton; and 
Abbott’s “‘ Olynthiacs,” by Prof. Butcher. 


THE May number of Time will contain the 
following articles: ‘‘ High School Education,” 
by Mrs. Henry Fawcett; ‘‘ State Colonisation,” 
by the Earl of Meath ; ‘“‘The Old Emperor and 
the New,” by Dr. Karl Blind; “‘ Leg before 
Wicket,” by Mr. Randolph Stewart; ‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield as a Landscape Painter,” by the 
editor; and a story by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 


THE Selborne Magazine, the organ of the 
Selborne Society for the Protection of Birds, 
Plants, and Places, will in future be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 








A TRANSLATION. 
DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 
(From the German of Claudius.) 
The Maiden. 


Must it be so? 
Nay, leave me. . . . Lam fair. ... 
See, I am fair and young. Ah, cruel Death, 
Back .... back! Oraw in thy hot and blasting 
breath, 
A furnace in my hair. 
Ah, go... . Ah, go! 


Death. 


Give me thy hand, 
Thou lovely child, and lean 
On Death, who only of all gods is kind, 
On Death, who left his realm of rest to find 
And crown thee the fair queen 
Of a fair land. 


I am thy friend. 
I do not come to-night 
To scare, nor terrify thee, nor oppress ; 
Nay, but with love, and with all gentleness, 
To keep thee pure and white 
Unto the end. 


Thou art too fair 
To yield thy flower-like face 
To any kiss that is less pure than this, 
Or let, his passion fleeting as his kiss, 
A lover’s breath displace 
Thy golden hair. 


It must be so. 

Wilt thou not trust and rest? 
Because I love thee do I take thee hence 
Before the world has stolen thine innocence. 

Sleep, darling, on my breast. 





Come, we will go. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Antiquary for April is a good number, 
but too many of the articles are continuations. 
It has surely been a mistake to sever Mr. 
Wheatley’s excellent “‘Land of Tin” into two 
sections. It would be far better that any one 
number should contain fewer articles, and that 
we should have the whole subject before us at 
once. Mr. Haines continues his reprint of the 
highly curious churchwardens’ accounts of 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, Oxfordshire. As we 
before pointed out, he has not given any 
annotations to help the reader on his way. 
We trust when he comes to the end of the 
original document he will add a body of notes. 
Such words as “‘ Jobbe,” ‘‘ Fryson,”’ ‘‘ Hame,” 
and ‘‘ Perchill,” are not to be ey by the 
light of nature. We should be glad if anyone 
could tell us what was the function that font- 
wives discharged. We do not remember ever 
meeting with them before. Here, under the 
year 1569, it is recorded that 


‘Eliza Yat, the wyeffe of John Yat the younger 
gent. and Elenor Sauere were ehossin fount wyeffs 
this yer but the[y] gatheryd nothing this yer.” 


Mr. Redgrave’s paper on Mont St. Michael is 
excellent, but why does he call St. Michael 
“the prince of the powers of the air”? St. 
Paul gives that title (Ephesians ii. 2.) to a 
potentate of a very different character. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S “‘ LENVOY A BUKTON.”’ 
Cambridge: April 9, 1885, 

The date of this poem has hitherto only been 
guessed at. Dr. Furnivall suggests 1394 or 
1395, This is an extremely good guess; for 
there can be little doubt that it was written in 
the winter of 1396. This is ascertained from an 
allusion which the commentators have never 
regarded. In the third stanza Chaucer tells 
his friend that it would be better to be taken 





prisoner in Friesland than to be married for a 
second time. 

There is only one year in the whole of our 
history when this allusion could have had any 
point, viz., at the close of the year 1396. The 
question is, of course, why it should be any 
more dangerous to be taken prisoner in Fries- 
land than anywhere else. Sestensteher, the 
answer is easy enough ; for Froissart gives us 
the fullest information on this point in his 
Chronicles, book iv., chaps. 78-9 (I use Johnes’ 
translation). 

The Counts of Hainault and of Ostrevant 
raised a large army to invade Friesland. They 
asked Richard II. for assistance. Very few 
Englishmen went on this expedition ; but there 
were a few: ‘‘Some men-at-arms, and two 
hundred archers, under the command of three 
English lords; one was named Cornewall, 
another Colleville, but the name of the third, 
who was a squire, I have forgotten.” The 
expedition started ‘“‘about the beginning of 
August of the year 1896,”” They landed in 
Friesland near the end of the month, and 
stayed there about five weeks, i.e., till the 
beginning of October; then they were driven 
home by stress of bad weather. 

That there were peculiar difficulties about 
the prisoners taken in this war we are expressly 
told; for if an Englishman fell into the hands 
of the Frieslanders it was not very easy for 
him to escape with his life, because no exchange 
of prisoners could be effected. 


“It was seldom they [the Frieslanders] would 
surrender, but fought until they were slain, saying 
they preferred death and liberty to being under 
the subjection of any lord whatever. Their friends 
or relations never brought any ransoms for those 
who were taken, but let them die in prison. The 
Frieslanders offered their prisoners in exchange, 
man for man, but when their enemies had none to give 
in return they put them to death.”” 


Besides the especial danger thus incurred by 
one who was taken prisoner, it may be observed 
that the campaigners had to face all the miseries 
of an exceptionally severe season in an in- 
clement climate. ‘‘The weather began to be 
very cold and to rain almost daily ; there were 
also great tempests at sea.” 

We may also conclude that Chaucer wrote 
while these things were still quite fresh in 
men’s minds, as we have not had much to do 
with Friesland in general, except at a very early 
period of our history. Hence, also, the Wife 
of Bath’s Tale, mentioned in this poem, was cer- 
tainly written before 1396; how many years 
before then, I will not undertake to say. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








IS ENGLISH A LOW GERMAN DIALECT ? 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. U.S.A.: 
March 2, 1888, 


Prof. Skeat in his Principles of English 
Etymology, protests with much zeal in several 
places, ¢.g., p. 78 and 80, against the deeply 
rooted popular error of deriving English from 
German. But this error is almost pardonable, 
if we look at its source, which is not difficult to 
find. In Max Miiller’s Science of Language, in 
Whitney’s Life and Growth of Language, and in 
the last volume of Max Miiller’s Biographies of 
Words, which from its attractive style and for 
other reasons is sure to become very popular, 
the classification of the Teutonic languages is 
Gothic, Low German, High German, Scandi- 
navian. Says Max Miiller, p. 89: 

‘There is a continuous growth ia every language, 
which enables us to say, even in so motley a 
language as English, that it is Low German, 
whether it is ken by Celts, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, or by Bates, Malays, or Chinamen.” 

Skeat himself speaks, p. 77, of ‘‘ continental 
Low German.” Does not this imply that there 
is somewhere a non-Continental Low German 





dialect ? Yet there is none, unless we mean 
the dialects on the small islands off the coasts 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Holland. It’ is 
true that saying English is a Low German 
dialect is not saying that English is derived 
from either Low or High German; but the 
statement is misleading, and I question the fact. 

When the Jutes, Angles, &c., crossed from 
the continent to Britain and settled there, the 
languages that they spoke had still the 
general Teutonic consonant-system—that is, 
that stage reached by all the Teutonic 
languages by the first or prehistoric shifting 
according to Grimm’s law and Verner’s law. 
This stage did not differ much from the Gothic 
consonant-system of the fourth century as 
extant in Ulfila’s Bible. The only Teutonic 
languages that have preserved the consonants 
essentially as the first shifting left them are (1) 
Gothic and (2) the Scandinavian languages, 
which form together the East Germanic 
group, and (3) English alone out of the West 
Germanic group. English, though a member 
of the West Germanic group, really stands on 
account of its consonants between this group 
and the East Germanic. Its geographical 
separation from the rest of the group was one 
factor that preserved it against the second or 
the German shifting according to Grimm’s lew, 
which was partial and fortunately historical, so 
that we can follow the various steps in point 
of time and geographically. The Continental 
West Germanic languages, i.c., the German 
dialects, one of which developed into the 
literary lan e of Germany and another into 
that of Ho — 4 all shifted more or less, some 
early and some late. The South or Upper 
German dialects first and most, the Middle 
German shifted next and less, and the Low 
German shifted last of all and least of all, viz., 
th into d. This shifting of th into d we can 
trace from its beginning in the Bavarian dialect 
about 800 to its endin the Middle Frankish 
about 1200. All the German dialects, Low, 
Middle and High, have gone through this one 
shifting of th into d. The definite article is de 
in Sleswic, Dutch, Plattdeutsch, in Swiss, 
Austrian, and Alsatian German, but the in 
English. ‘‘Low German,” as understood by 
German ‘‘ Germanisten,” is a theoretical name 
that covers a multitude of different dialects, but 
never English (Anglo-Saxon). Let us be careful 
then in the use of terms, and then neither the 
public nor our students will say English is 
derived from German. ; 

Many grammars and teachers are afraid of 
Grimm ’s be as something exceedingly difficult 
and never to be ventured upon, lest they con- 
fuse the minds of studerts. Yet they will 
teach their students so-called ‘‘ corres- 
pondences” between English and German 
sounds, They start about as follows: To 
German d corresponds English th, to German t 
English d, to German pf and / English p, &c. 
How easily this lesds to putting the cart before 
the horse and saying: German d becomes in 
English th, German pf and f become in English 
p! This leads to thinking that German is the 
older langusge, and that English is derived from 
it. My experience has been that, when my 
students have reached such a stage of progress 
that they feel in their reading and in the study 
of the mar that German is really related 
to Eaglish, that by comparing certain corres- 
ponding sounds they can identify ag | many 
words, then a few generous scientific doses of 
Grimm’s law clear up for good and all any 
foggy notions they may have imbibed about 
the relation of English and German. 

H. C. G. BRANDT. 








‘THE CODEX AMIATINUS. 
Stanbrook, Worcester: April 9, 1888. 
Dr. Corssen will not allow that bibliotheca in 
Beda’s ‘‘bibliothecam geminauit” means ap 
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Old Testament; and, apparently in reply to 
the argument that a library cannot be doubled 
by the accession to it of a single volume, sug- 
gests that ‘‘geminauit” may be a corrupt 
reading. If he can prove this, well and good; 
if not, let us make what we can of what we 
have. 

Beda wrote his account of Ceolfrid’s bene- 
factions with even more than his usual care, 
for he wrote it in correction of the anonymous 
biographer. Every word in it is precious, and 
‘* geminauit” is the most precious of them all; 
for it provides us—as I thought from the first, 
and still think—with, at least, a tentative 
theory which has not been disproved thus far, 
and may yet turn out to be the right key to the 
puzzle. Let me state my case. 

Two old-version Old Testaments were begun 
by Benedict. Ceolfrid may have finished them 
or found them finished. But he provided each 
of them, when finished, with a twin companion 
in the shape of a Hieronymian Pandect, or 
complete Bible. Surely, there is no lack of 
balance, of antithesis, to coepit in this. 

But Ceolfrid did more. He twinned or com- 
panioned (geminauit) an old-version Pandect, 
which he had som from Rome, by a third 
Hieronymian Pandect—the present Codex 
Amiatinus. 

Now, the present Codex Amiatinus, in order 
to be geminus to its elder brother, must have 
resembled it—I am still re-stating my theory— 
in (1) the size of its leaves; and must also, one 
would suppose, have resembled it in (2) the 
lineation of its pages and () the character of 
its script ; otherwise it would be geminus when 
standing closed on the shelf, but not when open 
and in use, 

If, then, as seems to be allowed, the writing 
of Amiatinus be that proper to a much earlier 
age than Ceolfrid’s, I may have caught the 
right clue; for, having determined the age of 
the character simulated, we get to the date 
of the Pandect which Ceolfrid brought from 
Rome. 

Again, as to the pictures. If Amiatinus be 
geminus in script to its elder brother, may it 
not be similarly geminus in ornamentation ? 
Here, too, we have a tentative hypothesis which 
it wight be well to put to proof. As regards 
text, Amiatinus was an entirely distinct version 
from the Pandect brought from Rome, but it 
was made to resemble it in the technique of 
pagination and of character. And so, I appre- 
hend, of the pictures. Surely, Ceolfrid could 
only carry out his purpose to the full by having 
his drawings executed in the same style as 
those of the ‘‘pardectes uetustae translationis ”’ 
to which his new volume was to be a com- 
panion ; but, as surdy, it would have been idle 
to adorn the younger geminus with mere copies 
of pictures already in the elder geminus. The 
subjects might or might not be the same; the 
style would (ex hypothesi) be the same ; but, if 
so, the treatment of common subjects would 
(ex hypothesi) be different, 


MARTIN RULE. 


PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENts, 


. London: Axil 7, 1888. 

I think Mr. Sargent has scarcely estimated 
aright the various grounds upon which objectors 
to the Privy Council as a court of final appeal 
in ecclesiastical causes base their resistance, 
These grounds are four in number. 

1, The court (and Lord Penzance’s court also) 
was unconstitutionally set up, no assent of the 
spiritualty being had: It is customarily for- 
gotten that the spiritualty is an independent 
estate of the realm, co-ordinate with the Lords 
and the Commons; and the erection of a court 
for spiritual causes without the assent of this 
estate was in contravention of the Constitution 
and beyond the powers of Parliament, just as 














it is beyond the power of the Lords or the 
Commons to enact a statute validly in one 
chamber only. It is precisely because the 
Church of England is established that the 
Privy Council and Lord Penzance’s court are not 
lawful Church tribunals, The State might erect 
courts to try all Roman Catholic or Protestant 
Nonconformist spiritual causes; and such courts, 
however politically inexpedient and morally 
indefensible, would be legally valid. But the 
Church of England has its own legislature and 
courts, which the civil power is bound to 
respect; and couris set up in the fashion of the 
two at the bar are null and void. 

2. The court has never possessed valid spiritual 
jurisdiction. The Crown is not the fountain of 
jurisdiction in spiritual causes, and can merely 
give civil sanction for coercive purposes to 
ecclesiastical tribunals. The same holds good 
of Parliament. Given such a court with true 
jurisdiction, the State can clothe it with addi- 
tional powers, enabling it to enforce its decisions 
by temporal penalties ; but it cannot bestow the 
original commission for the trial of spiritual 
causes. 

3. The court has never been competent, in the 
sense of adequate knowledge of the subject- 
matter before it in such causes. I assert, from 
minute familiarity with all the leading ecclesi- 
astical suits of the last forty years, that in each 
and all the judgments there are rudimenta: 
blunders on elementary matters of fact whic 
would have led to the ignominious plucking of 
the judges had they been students under ex- 
amination in the subjects handled. I can give 
chapter and verse for this charge should it be 
challenged, but I wish to be brief now. 

4, The court has almost never done justice, 
but has repeatedly misinterpreted the law it 
professed to administer, ruling directly in its 
very teeth. 

I can produce evidence here also, if called 
for. I will content myself now with quoting a 
phrase from Mr. Gladstone, who has described 
Privy Council law asa ‘“‘leaden rule,” bent at 
pleasure, and with reminding Mr. Sargent that 
in respect of the Gorham judgment, it is to be 
remembered that, after Mr. Gorham had got 
possession of Brampford Speke by means of it, 
he turned round and publicly repudiated the 
tenets it had ascribed to him and declared 
tenable; for it did not acquit his opinions at all 
—that would have been something too bare- 
faced, for he admits that they all but prevented 
his ordination in 1811, long before the days of 
the Oxford movemeni—but invented an entirely 
new doctrine, fathered it on him, and acquitted 
that. Nor is it true that the Privy Council 
judgments have been always in favour of 
liberty. The Heath, Purchas, Mackonochie, 
and Ridsdale findings were one and all in 
restriction of liberty—unjustly, too. 


RicHarp F, LItTLEDALE, 








HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
London: April 11, 1888, 


May I be allowed to state that the peculiar 
system of design advocated by Mr. Leland, in 
his book reviewed in the ACADEMY last week, 
is not taught by the Home Arts and Industries 
Association. 

Persons interested in the work of the asso- 
ciation can obtain accurate information from 
the secretary, at the Royal Albert Hall. 

Mr. Leland, in a footnote, thanks the giver 
of a large donation ‘‘in the name of the asso- 
ciation.” Itis perhaps needless to say that this 
was a work of supererogation, our thanks 
having been conveyed to the gentleman in 
question some months ago. 


M. McCarium, 


———4a 
APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER, 


Monpay, April 16,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Li ** Milk Eappy and utter and Cheese 
. Bai 


? 

Making,’ II., by Mr. nnister. 

$p.m. Victoria Institute: “Mystical Bud. 
dhism in connexion with the Yoga System of Phil. 
osophy,” by Sir Monier Williams. 3 

TugspDAy, April 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Rus. 

kin,” II,, by Dr. C. Waldstein. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘* Pro ve Taxation: 


some Examples from Switzerland,” by Mr. R. H.J, 
Palgrave. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘A Hundred Years’ 
% ess in New South Wales,” by Mr. W. F. 

ant ‘ 

8 p.m. Oivii Engineers: Discussion, ‘* Com- 
pressed Oil-Gas and its Applications,’ by Mr, 
Arthur Ayres. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: **Some New Species of 
Heterocera collected by Mr. C. M. Woodward in 
the Fiji Islands,” by Mr. Herbert Druce; “ Ata. 
vism,” by Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell; ‘The Vocal 
Pouches of Rhinodermi darwini,” by Prof. G. B, 
Howes; “A New Genus and Species of Rat from 
New Guinea,” by Mr, Oldfield Thomas. 

WEDNESDAY, April 18,8 p.m. Society of Arts: * Tele- 
scopes for Stellar Photography,” by Sir Howard 


rubb. 
TaursDay, April 19,3 p.m. Royal Institution: * The 
Chemical Arts,” II., by Prof. Dewar. 


8 p.m. nnean. ; 

8p.m. Chemical: ‘Influence of Temperature 
on the Com; tion and Rehr cert drated 
Calcium Sulphate and of Oalcium de,” by 
Mr. W. A.8 dall. 


enstone aud Mr. J. Tudor Cun 
8.30 p.m. Historical: *‘ Historical Evidence 
gathered from the Traders’ Tokens of the Seven- 
teenth Century and from the Minor Currency,’ by 
Mr. G. O. Williamson. 
8.30p.m. Antiquaries. 

Frmay, April 20, 7.30 p.m. _ Oivil eers: Students” 

Meeting, ‘‘ The Speed-Trials of the latest Addition 

to the ‘ Admiral’ Class of British War-Vessels,”’ by 


Mr. D.S. Oapper. 
hilological: **Old-Teutonic Syntax, 
and the 


8 p.m. 
II., the Early Cate and Paternosters 


Eleventh-century Translations,’ by Prof. Kuno 
Meyer. 


9p.m. Ro Institution: *‘ Antagonism,” b: 
sir W. y . 


R. Grove. 
SATURDAY, April 21,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The 
Later W ard Wagner,” II., with Vocal 


orks of Ri om 
and Instrumental Illustrations, by Mr. 


Armbruster. 


SCIENCE. 


Geology. By Joseph Prestwich. Vol. IL.: 
Stratigraphical and Physical. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. ) 


Ir is but rarely that the student of geo- 
logy has the good fortune to receive a trea- 
tise so solid in substance, yet so elegant in 
form, as that which Prof. Prestwich issued 
on the eve of his retirement from the Chair 
of Geology at Oxford. The second volume 
of his great work, though sufficient to 
represent the labour of half a lifetime, has 
followed its predecessor at an interval of only 
two years. While the first volume was 
devoted to the chemical and physical aspects 
of geology, the present instalment of the 
work—according to the subordinate title— 
is essentially stratigraphical and physical. 
It deals, indeed, with what is often con- 
veniently termed ‘“ Historical Geology.” 
Starting from the very beginning of things— 
or, at least, from the time when the molten 
globe was first crusted over by the consolida- 
tion of its cooling surface —it traces the 
successive physical changes which have 
affected this crust throughout the course of 
geological time. And parallel with this 
physical history there runs a sketch of the 
development of life upon the earth—-so far, 
at least, as the story of this develop- 
ment can be recovered from the time- 
worn record of the rocks. Finally, the 
author rises into the region of speculative 
geology, and in his closing chapters enters on 
the discussion of certain physical and cosmical 
problems, full of fascination, but beset with 
the gravest difficulties—such problems 48 
those relating to the cause and duration of 
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the glacial epoch, to the nature of the earth’s 
interior, and to the primitive condition of our 
lanet. 

, One of the features that immediately 
strikes the reader of this volume as being 
specially noteworthy is the prominence which 
the author gives throughout to foreign 
geology. It is true the average student is 
often compelled to rest satisfied with a know- 
ledge of British stratigraphy, and is apt to 
feel oppressed by details descriptive of equi- 
valent rocks in other countries. But the 
advanced student, bent on compassing the 
science on all sides—and it is for such that 
this work is primarily intended—will not fail 
to value the excellent sections in which Prof. 
Prestwich takes a world-wide survey of the 
successive formations, tracing their distribu- 
tio and comparing them with corresponding 
strata at home. With the view of enabling 
the reader to follow the details of continental 
geology, a large folding map of Europe has 
been introduced as a frontispiece. This map 
—prepared by Mr. W. Topley and Mr. J. G. 
Goodchild—has been coloured, for the most 
part, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the International Geological Congress. The 
result is a singularly effective map; while its 
accuracy is vouched for by the fact that it has 
been compiled from the most recent official 
surveys, supplemented by unpublished in- 
formation drawn directly from continental 
geologists of high authority. 

It needs but a slight examination of Prof. 
Prestwich’s volume to see that—as is com- 
monly the case in similar works—certain 
subjects are discussed in much greater details 
than others which appear to be of equal 
importance. Thus, the Cretaceous rocks are 
treated with more than average fulness, the 
Archaean rocks with less. To the origin of 
the Chalk an entire chapter is devoted; yet 
the reader will not be disposed to begrudge 
this space, inasmuch as the chapter is unques- 
tionably one of the most valuable in the 
volume. While admitting the general resem- 
blance between the Chalk and the Globigerina- 
ooze, the author has done good service by 
insisting on the great differences between 
these deposits. As the work has been 
avowedly written in a spirit opposed to uni- 
formitarianism, the writer naturally dwells, 
wherever possible, on the unceasing variation 
in the play of terrestrial activities throughout 
the earth’s history; and in the Cretaceous 
section he does not fail to emphasise the fact 
that the present deep-sea deposits do not 
exactly match any of the older strata, just as 
—0on the other hand—the deposits of the 
ancient Chalk sea were not precisely paralleled 
at any other period of geological time. 


“Tn no period of the past,” says Prof. Prest- 
wich, “‘do we find deposits exactly of the 
character of the abyssal ‘red clay’ and 
Globigerina-ooze,’ nor do we meet at the 
present day with the exact homologue of the 
Chalk, The conditions under which it was 
deposited were peculiar and special; and 
though it presents many points of analogy to 
the calcareous ooze, there are none of identity, 
and the Chalk stands alone among the British 
strata, in its peculiar structure and origin.” 


With reference to the sections on the 
Tertiary and Quaternary periods, it is sufficient 
to remark that, being written by a master 
acknowledged to be without rival in these 


departments, they possess an authority which 
can hardly be claimed by the corresponding 
sections in any other treatise on geology in 
the English language. Speaking of the well- 
known sands which immediately overlie the 
London clay around the metropolis, Prof. 
Prestwich expresses his opinion that instead 
of associating them with the Bagshot series, 
as is usually done under the name of ‘‘ Lower 
Bagshot sands,’”’ we should rather group them 
with the London clay, from which they are 
but obscurely separated, since the upper part 
of this clay, becoming sandy, gradually passes 
into the unfossiliferous quartzose sands with- 
out any sharply-drawn dividing line. In a 
paper recently read before the Geological 
Society Prof. Prestwich has suggested that 
these beds should be called the ‘ London 
sands”—a suggestion which immediately 
commends itself to the geologist, inasmuch as 
the new name connotes their intimate rela- 
tionship with the underlying London clay. 

Of the many excellent chapters which 
fairly deserve distinctive mention attention 
may be specially called to those in which the 
author, rising from the discussion of details, 
takes a general palaeontological review of 
each of the great periods—the Palaeozoic, 
the Mesozoic, and the Kainozoic. Through- 
out the work great care has been taken in 
selecting the most characteristic forms of life 
to be enumerated under each formation. The 
student will gain much assistance in recog- 
nising his fossils from the figures of common 
species, beautifully executed as woodcuts and 
distributed through the text with no illiberal 
hand. In addition to these scattered figures 
there are sixteen lithographic plates of illus- 
trative genera, depicted with singular fidelity 
by the skilful crayon of Miss Gertrude 
Woodward. The general excellence of the 
illustrations is, in fact, one of the many 
merits of the book. A crowd of works, more 
or less similar in general scope, are already 
before the student, each soliciting attention 
by its peculiar merits; but in this crowd 
Prof. Prestwich’s treatise should have no 
difficulty in wedging its way to the front by 
sheer force of its excellence and originality. 

F. W. Ropter. 








OBITUARY. 


PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI. 
Bombay: March 23, 1888. 


Many readers of the ACADEMY will be grieved 
to hear of the death of Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. He died on Friday last, March 16, at 
his house in Walkeshwar. 

I have seen him from time to time during 
his last illness; and two days before his death 
I had the sad pleasure of paying him a visit 
along with M. Senart, to whom he was well 
known, and who, like every one else who 
knew Bhagvanlal, held him in great regard and 
affection. We had previously taken steps to 
learn if our visit then would be agreeable, 
and were met on the way by a note, dictated 
by the Pandit, pressing us to come. His bodily 
state, he said, was getting worse and worse, 
and we must come quickly. I was told after- 
wards that he hoped each step on the stair 
might be that of the distinguished scholar who 
was coming to him with news about the recent 
discovery of an Asoka inscription. M. Senart 
will, I know, be glad that we did not yield to 
the fear we had that a visit at such a time might 





| be out of place. Bhagvanlal rallied to greet 


his friend in a way none of those who were 
present will forget. It was too painfully 
obvious to all that the end was a matter of hours. 
But his eye kindled as he listened to all M. 
Senart had to tell him. The only murmur 
of impatience which escaped him was when he 
heard that his friend had been to Junaghar— 
‘*my native place ’’—and he not able to accom- 
pany him there. ‘‘I am so sorry, so sorry.” 
He pressed my hand warmly when we took 
leave of him, and I was glad to feel sure that 
we had given him a moment’s pleasure. His 
death was to himself a relief. “I am quite 
happy to go to God” were his words to me 
some days before. But more than one of your 
readers will feel with his friends here that the 
world is poorer to them now that so simple, so 
true, and so pure a soul has gone from it. A 
man greatly beloved, in whom was no guile. 

His body was burned the same evening in 
the Walkeshwar burning ground close to his 
house. In a will written shortly before his 
death he had left directions which were for the 
most part faithfully carried out. All the 
ceremonies for the dying had been performed 
by himself in anticipation of death. They 
were not to be repeated now. When the end 
came near, earth, brought by himself from a 
holy place, was to be spread on the ground, 
and he was to be lifted from his bed and laid 
on it. His body was to be covered, up to the 
mouth, with the sacred sheet he had provided. 
The name of God was to be said repeatedly in 
his ear as he lay dying. When the breath was 
seen to be departing, the holy water he had 
brought from the Ganges was to be sprinkled 
over him, and a few drops put into his mouth. 
At the moment of death the sheet was to be 
drawn over his face and not again removed. 
Four friends were to carry him to the funeral 
pyre, and no weeping was to be made for him. 
Only the name of God was to be ever repeated. 
The women were not to come. When all was 
over his friends were to return to his house and 
disperse, first sitting together for a little time, 
if they so chose. He had no son or heir to 
take objection to the absence of the usual 
rites. et his friends bethink them of the 
great sin they would commit if in any of these 
things they disregarded ‘‘the wishes of the 
previous owner of what would be then a 
worthless corpse.” His caste people must not 
be allowed to interfere. The friends who 
should do his will were his true caste people. 

Bhagvanlal left the history of Gujerat he was 
writing for Mr. Campbell’s Gazetteer unfinished, 
but he worked hard up to the last day or two 
to perfect the fragment he had commenced. 
He finished his account of the Kshatrap coins 
in his possession in the draft of a paper dictated 
by him in Gujerathi, in which he has also given 
a full account of the lion pillar capital with its 
inscriptions in Bactrian Pali which he brought 
from Muttra. This paper will, in accordance 
with his wish, after it has been put in the form 
he would himself have given to it, be offered to 
the Royal Asiatic Society. His coins and 
inscriptions, including the Muttra one, are to 
be offered to the British Museum on terms 
which I do not doubt the authorities there will 
gladly agree to. His MSS. he has left to the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
asking only that they may be placed near the 
MSS. of the late Dr. Bhao Daji. I cannot yet 
say in what state his papers, other than that to 
which I have referred, have been left. But his 
friend and executor, Mr. Karsandas Valubhdas, 
has asked me to look over them; and I under- 
take that nothing which can be published shall 
be lost. I hope at all events that we shall be 
able to bring together in a volume all the 
published papers of the Pandit, alongside of 
those of his revered master and friend Bhao 
Daji. B anlal, I know, would have wished 
| for just such a memorial. 
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I hope I have not written at too great length 
for your columns. I have myself lost a dear 
friend in Bhagvanlal; and I know that the 
details I have given will have a melancholy 
interest for a wide circle of scholars. They 
will join me in bidding him a last farewell— 
nay, rather, in the words with which we parted, 
Punar darsandya (‘* Auf wiedersehn ! ’’), 

PETER PETERSON. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETRUSCAN SUN-NAME “‘ USIL,”’ 
Rarton-on-Humber: April 3, 1868. 
On one side of the bronze of Piacenza (which 
represents a ‘‘ Himmelstemplum’’) are written 
the words Tvs (=/lunae) and Usils (= solis). 
There is no other writing on this side, one-half 
of which is allotted to each luminary respect- 


ively. The connexion of the sun-name is as 
follows: 
1. The first syllable—JU. 
As. wae - — } =“ day.” 
Mongolic — { all on ** gun 99 

. u-d os dawn,’’ “ce sun %9 

Akkadian = — ee } = eye,” “to rise.” 
-a-t * 
Ostiak _ pied } = “sun.” 

. u-t Pe. dawn,”’ Sonn ” 
Akkadian —- { u t } es eye,” “to vise.”” 
Yenissei-Ostiak { ; 

cae ~— = sun’? 
Kamacintzi — é-gae ‘i 
Arintzi — ¢é-ga 
2. The second syllable—Sil. The words 
mean ‘‘ sun,” except as mentioned. 
Akkadian = —{ 770") 
8'-a-l 
Ersa-Mordvin — ¢s-i 
Lamuti — tz-i-ugga (Strahlenberg). 
'-e-l 
Samoied —{ tj-e-1 
t-e-l-ga 
Vigur — j-o-l-a = ‘‘light.’’ 

P Po 2 a a” 
Teohegatat {haw = (fas 
Finnic — si-l = * bright.” 
Samoied | - seo! 

Ostiak — | 
Tzerkaesi — sch-ia-l-la 
Tomskoi Ostiak— /:-iae-1-de —— Strahlen- 
Czuwaschi — k-ue-ll erg-) 
Tobolski — k-iuen 
Jakuti — k-u-nn 7 
Koibal — keii-en 
k-ou 
. k-u-ja 
Samoied _ | h-al-ja 
h-a-jer 


3. The combination. 
North Ostiak — z-a-tt-e-1 (zatl) =“ sun.” 


Permian — 4a-s-a-1 = morning ’(=‘ Ris- 
ing-light’’). 
Etruscan — vU-s-I-t =“ Rising-sun.” 
Sabine — au-s-e-] =“‘sun” (Festus, a 
‘ loan- word). 
Hésychios — ab-n-f-A-ws= ews, bd Tuppnvav. 


Cf. the Etruscan Noven-siles, heaven-gods ” 
(vide ACADEMY, November 12, 1887, p. 323). 

The final s in Usils, Tivs, avils, &c., which, 
according to Pauli, is the “ Genetiv auf -si,” 
represents the Ugric pronominal suffix -s, -si, 
-se, “‘he,” “his” (cf. Lapponic atzja-s, ‘his 
father”; Turkic ata-si, ‘his father”; Zyri- 
anian sy, “his,” &c.; vide Taylor, Etruscan 
Researches, p. 205), and exactly corresponds 
with the English possessive case. So Usils = 
**Sun+his”’ = “the Sun’s,” 

It thus appears from philology that Usil 
might mean either “ Rising-sun ” or “ Bright- 
dawn,” and be at one time a Sun-god, at 





* The North Ostiak zat-/, like the Etruscan 
u-sil, combines the forms, i. ¢. zat (=ut)+tel (cf. 
Samoied ¢e/-ga, inf.). , 

t Vide Lenormant, Etude Syl. Cun. 33. 


another a Dawn-goddess; and, when we turn 
to Etruscan art (the Mirrors), we find that such 
is actually the case. There is depicted a male 
Usil, an analogue of Apollo, and a female Usil, 
an analogue of Aurora, The latter Usil accom- 
panies Upriuni (“Trepiwy, ‘‘ the Rising ”’-sun), so 
that Festus and Hésychios are both quite 
correct; and a Turanian language, like the 
Sumero-Akkadian, with its want of gender and 
fullness of meaning in a single term, supplies 
the ultimate explanation of what seems to be, 
but is not, contradictory. 

Rost. BROWN, JUN. 








TIBETAN LITERATURE AND THE BENGAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


British Museum: April 10, 1888. 


I am sure I express the feelings of fellow- 
students of Oriental literature when I thank 
you for reprinting interesting documents pub- 
lished in distant countries, such as the valuable 
presidential address to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society reproduced in last week’s ACADEMY. 

I venture to call attention to a few points 
suggested by its perusal. First, as to the chief 
Tibetan text now commenced. We are told 
that there is ‘‘only‘one text available”; and 
yet my honoured friend, Mr. Brian Hodgson, 
perhaps the greatest of donors to the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, as to so many other institutions, 
gave to the India Office a complete copy of the 
Kah-gyur and Bstan-gyur in 334 volumes. 
But I infer from a letter just received from Dr. 
Rost that no application for tbe Sher-chhin in 
this collection has come from Calcutta. I may 
also mention that Mr. Hodgson gave to the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London the Sanskrit 
text of the Prajiiipiramiti in 100,000 verses ; 
and this, as I found some years ago at the 
society’s rooms, is in a more complete state than 
appears from the published catalogue. He also 
gave a copy to the Soci¢té Asiatique. Though 
thankful for all assistance, I cannot but regret 
that more is not done, especially in India, 
towards the elucidation of these often very 
difficult philosophical books. We need com- 
mentaries and translations to supplement the 
useful abstracts already published by Dr. Rijen- 
dralila Mitra, and the text referred to in the 
address as in course of publication by the same 
scholar. The Bengal Society itself possesses a 
MS. of acommentary on this text (the ‘‘ Ashfa- 
sahasriki’’); and I may add that I saw (and 
have elsewhere described) another fine MS. in 
the Mahirija’s library at Kaithmiandi. 

The Avadina-Kalpalata will be of much 
interest. Its exact date is given in the Cam- 
bridge MSS., and corresponds to A.D. 1089. 

CEcIL BENDALL. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A Practical Treatise upon Modern Printing 
Machinery will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. The work is written by Messrs, 
Frederick J. Wilson and Douglas Gray, the 
former a printer and the latter anengineer. It 
will be illustrated with numerous engravings. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
UNDER the title of World English, a new 
work by Mr. Alexender Melville Bell, author 
of ‘Visible Speech,” <&c., will be shortly 
issued by Messrs. Triibner. It aims at demon- 
strating the fitness of English for adoption as 
the universal language, to the exclusion of 
Volapiik or any other artificial language. The 
great drawback to the extension of English 
hitherto has been its difficult and unsystematic 
spelling. World English introduces an amended 


alphabet, with new letters for uorepresented 





sounds; ordinary orthography remains un- 
changed as “Literary English.” The aspect 


a 


of words is so little unlike in both systems, that 
readers of either will decipher the other with- 
out special instruction. 

Mr. E. J. Rapson, of the British Museum, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is 
engaged on an English translation of the 
Dacakumiracaritam of Dandir, which will be 
published in Messrs. Triibner’s ‘‘ Oriental 
Series.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Encuisu. Gortue Society (Mancuester BRANCH),— 
(Saturday, March 24.) 
Tue Rev. F, F. Cornisx in the chair.—Prof. A. 8, 
Wilkins read a paper on ‘‘Goethe’s ‘ Iphigenia,’ ” 
in which he dealt mainly with the question, s0 
differently answered by various critics, as to how 
far we have in Goethe’s play a reproduction of a 
Greek tragedy—a work from which those who are 
not familiar with the masterpieces of the Athenian 
drama may form a just conception of what that 
was to those for whom it was written, or, more 
exactly, played. Prof. Wilkins first gave a full 
account of the material Goethe had before him in 
the work of Euripides, and pointed out that 
in the Greek play the interest turns almost en- 
tirely on the skilful development of the plot, 
which kept the minds of the audience alternating 
between the extremes of hope and fear by the 
sudden and unexpected shifting of circumstances. 
Of development of character there is little or 
none; moreover, in all the leading personages 
there are serious flaws, which go far to hinder 
our perfect sympathy with them in their critical 
positions. The revengefulness and deceit of 
Iphigenia, and the combination of discretion with 
valour in Orestes, if very Greek, are not very 
heroic. Turning then to Goethe’s play, Prof. 
Wilkins showed how unhappy was Mr. Donald- 
son’s description of it as ‘‘a singularly beautiful 
reproduction of Euripides.’”? Goethe entirely 
eliminated from his drama the two features which 
are always present in the Greek tragedy, as re- 
presenting the two originally distinct elements 
whose union formed the drama—viz., the choric 
odes derived from the Dorian worship of Apollo, 
and the narratives of messengers lineally de- 
scended from the Ionian stories of the sufferings 
and the victories of Dionysus. The famous chant 
of Iphigenia, ‘‘Es firchte die Gitter das 
Menschengeschlecht!”, and one or two other semi- 
lyrical monologues in no way take the place of 
the elaborate odes sung by the chorus of Greek 
maidens ; and although there are several splendid 
passages of narrative, these deal with the past, 
and not with action which, but for the 
conventions of the Greek drama, would take place 
before the eyes of the spectators. In the form, 
then, of Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenia”’ there is nothing 
distinctively Greek. Still more striking is the 
difference between the work of the Greek and of 
the German poet when we turn from the form to 
the spirit. In Euripides the interest centres mainly 
in the plot, the incidents of which have no 
connexion with the characters of the dramatis 
personae ; with Goethe the climax of the interest is 
reached in the struggle of contending forces in the 
hearts of Iphigenia and of Thoas. That this 
struggle is one which would have been inconceivable 
by a Greek is only one more point of essential and 
fundamental difference. The Iphigenia of Goethe, 
with her tender heart and her un-Greek passion 
for truth, represents an altogether higher type of 
womanhood than that conceived of by Euripides. 
The troubles, too, of Orestes come rather from 
within than from without. He is tormented more 
by the abiding consciousness of his sin than by the 
pursuit of the Furies, which could find no place on 
the modern stage. The characters of Thoas and 
Pylades, too, are recast and lifted to an altogether 
higher plane. Yet, un-Greek as are many elements 
in the German play, we cannot accept Prof. 
Mahaffy’s rather hasty criticism, that it is ‘‘a 
somewhat unfortunate mixture of Greek scenery 
and characters with modern romantic sentiment.” 
As Mr. Lewes justly points out, Goethe only did as 
Euripides had done bef‘ore’,him. Both chose 4 
period remote from their own injorder to set forth 
the ideas of their time under‘conditions free from 
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as has often been assumed, when she says that “‘ this 
tragedy recalls the kind of impression one receives 
in contemplating the Greek statues’’ ? One element 
which has given its permanent power to the higher 
Greek art is that it puts aside the temporal and 
the accidental, and gives us that which is best 
and most beautiful in the humanity common to us 
all. Hence, we prize it not for its historical 
accuracy, but because it reveals to us possibilities 
of nobleness and grace which are ideals for all 
times and countries. And so itis with the lofty 
thoughts, the tender pathos, the loyal and un- 
swerving truth of Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenia.” If they 
are not Greeks, they are human. But, again, a 
second element in Greek art, as Mr. Mathew 
Armold has often taught us, is the manner in 
which the parts are subordinate to the whole, so 
that the mind rests satisfied in the contemplation 
of the artistic unity. And, here too, Mr. Lewes 
justly says of ‘‘Iphigenia” that we have 
‘the perfect unity of impression produced 
by the whole, to that nothing in it seems 
made, but all to grow; nothing is superfluous, 
put all is in organic dependence; nothing is 
there for detached effect, but the whole is 
effect. The poem fills the mind; beautiful as the 
separate passages are, admirers seldom think of 
passages, they think of the wondrous whole.” —A 
short discussion followed, after which the secre- 
tary drew attention to the account in the 
Weimarische Zeitung (March 11), of the identifica- 
tion by Dr. Kuhn of the final resting-place of 
Goethe’s wife with a spot in the St. Jacobskirchhof, 
which will, it is hoped, be marked by a tablet.— 
Mr. Towers then read the poem by Carey, which, 
as had been mentioned at a former meeting, had 
suggested to Goethe his ‘‘Goldschmiedsgesell,”’ 
and gave further particulars as to its composition. 


Currron SHAKsrPERE Soctety.—(Saturday, March 24.) 


Mrs. C. I. Spencer, president, in the chair.—The 
Rev. H. P. Stokes sent some ‘‘ Notes on John 
Marston,’’ calling attention to the confusion as to 
his personal history, to the feuds between him and 
Ben Jonson, to the ecclesiastical censure passed 
upon him by Whitgift and Bancroft, to Henslowe’s 
description of him in 1599 as ‘‘ the new poete,’’ to 
the allusions to him in Skialetheia and in ‘‘The 
Return from Parnassus,’? &c.—Some ‘‘ Notes on 
‘Antonio and Mellida’’’ were sent by Miss Emma 
Phipson, who said that the play is not much more 
than a series of episodes and intrigues, for the 
most part highly improbable, enacted by a set of 
persons who have little besides their names to 
identify them. The language is strained and 
affected ; pompous, harsh-sounding words mar 
the smoothness of the lines, and scraps of learning 
are brought in with no other purpose than to show 
the author's erudition. As Marston’s mother was 
an Italian, perhaps the sudden breaking out into 
that language of several of the characters was not 
80 affected as it seems, but it must have tried the 
patience of his English-speaking audience. Mar- 
ston is specially happy in his descriptions of 
natural phenomena, though in some of his expres- 
slons we may trace the influence of Chapman ; but 
his heroes and heroines possess little individuality. 
Marston, whose satires were keenly felt, might 
himself have sat to Shakspere for the portrait of 
Jaques. Mellida, in the hands of another writer, 
might have developed into a fine character; but 
here she is chiefly the sport of circumstances. 
Rossaline, who has been said to be a weak imita- 
tion of Beatrice, is really more like Nerissa. Some 
passages in the play which we might hastily call 
plagiarisms were, if our dates be correct, written 
before their supposed patterns.—Mr. S. E. Ben- 
gough read a paper entitled ‘‘The Dramatic 
Defects of ‘ Antonio and Mellida,’”’ sayivg that 
it was difficult to fix a standard of excellence by 
Which dramatic works may be tested, seeing that 
they vary from a Greek tragedy to a Christmas 
pantomime. With all the differences that exist 
between the subjects of Elizabeth and Victoria, 
there is yet such 4 community of moral and intel- 
lectual nature between them that the works bear- 
ing the name of Shakspere appeal powerfully to 
both. Here, then, is a standard of dramatic ex- 
cellence by which to test the work of other play- 
Writers. Guided by this we expect (1) that the 


| plot or action of a drama shall possess unity and 


interest, (2) that its characterisation shall be 





natural and consistent, (3) that its thoughts and 
sentiments shall be fresh and striking, and (4) that 
the expression shall be on a higher level than 
ordinary converse, either ideally beautiful or else 
distinguished by attractiveness of wit and humour. 
Painful experienc2, however, tells us that in other 
authors we look in vain for all these; and, if we 
find a high degree of excellence in one of these 
departments, we are willing to be blind to short- 
comings in the others. ‘‘ Antonio and Mellida”’ 
fails to come up to our test in any of the respects 
mentioned. The most that can be said of it is 
that here and there is a flash of genius; but, in 
order that one may be gratified with it, one has to 
suffer one’s good taste to be perpetually shocked 
by insipid coarseness, gross sensuality, and ex- 
travagant bombast, The unequal character of the 
play is so remarkable that it makes one think that 
more than one hand was employed uponit. In 
some of the later scenes there are vigorous and 
subtle thoughts expressed in a garb of metaphor 
that reminds one now and then cf the great master 
himself.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read a paper called 
**The Story of ‘Antonio and Mellida,’ and some 
of its Shaksperianisms.’’ He directed attention to 
the similarity between many of its incidents and 
those in Shakspere. The resemblances of character 
are most marked. In much detail it was shown 
that there are strong likenesses between many of 
the characters in the play and some of Shakspere’s 
well-known people. There is no need to accuse 
Marston of copying from Shakspere in the char- 
acterisation. Most of. the dramatis personae are 
portraits of men and women common enough in 
Elizabethan times, and in their representation by 
two shrewd observers there would, of course, be 
much alike. In this play there is occasionally a 
fine thought or expression, which it seems not 
unlikely that Shakspere may afterwards have 
elaborated. Altogether the play, while disfigured 
by much rant in the heroic parts, is in its lighter 
portions both clever and interesting. 


Purtonocicat Sociery.—(Friday, April 6.) 


A. J. Exxts, EsQ., vice-president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Percy Andreae read a paper on ‘‘The MSS. 
and Versions of Richard of Hampole’s Pricke of 
Conscience’? in the British Museum. The museum, 
the writer said, has in its possession eighteen 
MSS. of Hampole’spoem, only tour of which proves 
complete, and these four unfortunately, all con- 
taining later and considerably modified texts, 
These eighteen MSS. form four distinct groups, 
traceable to four different versions of the poem. 
Three of these versions, A, B and C, comprising 
no less than sixteen MSS., are again derived— 
more or less indirectly—from a common source Q, 
rerely differing from the text of the fourth 
version Z, as represented by the two remaining 
MSS. Harl. 4196, and Cotton Galba EIX. Proof 
of this was afforded by a comparison of the three 
shorter and considerably altered versions A, B, and 
O, with the text of version Z. The result of this 
comparison, which extended over 500 lines taken 
from various parts of the poem, was to show that 
the reading of version Z, on which Dr. Richard 
Morris based his excellent edition of the poem, 
is in all essential particulars invariably corro- 
borated by the reading of at least one of the 
three other versions. Slighter points of differ- 
ence from Z, common to ali the three 
versions, A, 3B, and O, only serve as 
evidence of their common origin in a source Q. 
The reasons for the innumerable alterations of the 
original text, which characterise the sixteen 
MSS. belonging to versions A, B, and O, are, for 
the most part, of a metrical kind. Metre and 
rhythm were not Hampole’s strongest points. 
His verse was often barely distinguishable 
from rhymed prose. The number of feet in 
each verse varied between four and seven; 
and as to rhythm, it was sometimes 
only attainable by dint of an accentuation 
which rendered the language almost unrecognis- 
able. These faults—and various other peculiari- 
ties, such as constant reiteration of the same 
words and phrases, a favourite practice of Ham- 
pole’s—versions A, B, and O, had been at pains to 
modify. Dialectal considerations, on the other 
hand, were rarely the caus: of textual alterations. 
Indeed, the midland version B had, curiously 
enough, taken less liberties with the original text 





than the two northern versions A and O. Yet the 
usefulness of this midland text for clearing up 
certain textual and dialectal obscurities of the 
original poem is not to be denied. In allusion 
to the intention of the Early English Text Society 
to bring out a new edition of Hampole’s poem, 
Dr. Andreae pointed out that a better text than 
that from which Dr. Morris had edited his work 
was not likely to be found. However, in a new 
edition, the Q text, which was the original source 
of versions A, B, and O, should be taken into 
account. Possibly the Q text itself might still be 
discovered among the thirty or forty, if not more, 
MSS. of the poem still extant in the various 
public and private libraries of the country. If 
not, the editor’s task would be to reconstruct it 
from the texts of versions A, B, and C. The 
paper concluded with a brief account of the 
interpolations peculiar to some of the MSS., 
and a reference to the inadvertent omission of 
fourteen lines in Dr. Morris’s edition. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyoue about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrismas presonts.— 
GEO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Memorial Catalogue of the French and Dutch 
Loan Collection, Edinburgh International 
Exhibition, 1886. (Edinburgh: Printed 
at the University Press by T. & A Con- 
stable, and published by David Douglas.) 


For all visitors to the Edinburgh Loan Exhi- 
bition of 1886—for all of them, at least, to 
whom art is anything—the gallery of French 
and Dutch pictures which was then brought 
together is one of the most unforgetable of 
memories. Organised by the knowledge and 
enthusiasm of Mr. Hamilton Bruce, collected 
by his single-handed efforts—aided by the 
ready co-operation of collectors in this country, 
on the continent, and even in America—this 
gathering of about two hundred choice ex- 
amples of the productions of the Romantic 
School in France, and of its aftermath in 
Holland, was something unique of its kind. 
In Paris, indeed, an important exhibition— 
including many works coincident in period 
and similar in aims to the art which Mr. 
Bruce made it his business last year to illus- 
trate and to introduce in comprehensive 
sequence to a British public—was brought 
together in 1883; but the gathering in the 
Galerie Petit of the Rue de Séze was les: 
extensive than the Edinburgh one, and, at 
the same time, it traversed a more extended 
field of art. It included old masters as well 
as modern—and, among the latter, the pro- 
ductions of men as widely apart as Delaroche 
and Delacroix, so sacrificing unity and con- 
centration of aim to breadth and extent of 
view. It could not be justly styled a repre- 
sentative or typical exposition of the work of 
the Romanticists; and a hint of the difference 
between its aims and those of Mr. Bruce may 
be caught from the terms of the announce- 
ment of that publication which recorded it 
in plates by the most accomplished modern 
etchers and in letterpress by M. Wolff, from 
the emphasis which is therein laid—an 
emphasis most marked and exclusive—upon 
the productions of M. Meissonier, ‘‘ le maitre 
incontesté de notre époque,’”’ a master who 
did not at all fall within the scope of Mr. 
Bruce’s scheme. 

In our own country it has hitherto been 
impossible to obtain a just idea of the Romantic 
art of France, except by a prolonged and 
diligent search for such isolated examples of 
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the school as from time to time occurred in 
sale-rooms, or by a laborious and not easily 
attained house-to-house visitation among 
private collectors. 

It was no more than just and fitting that 
an exhibition which, for the first time in our 
country, disclosed the results of a most im- 
portant modern school of art—a school, too, 
which, from its concentration upon the finest 
and most distinctively painter-like qualities 
of technique, from the mastery which its 
leading members have gained over their 
material and the pure delight which they 
manifest in the display of its capabilities, is 
well fitted to correct some of the most easily 
besetting sins and weaknesses of our British 
painters—that an exhibition of such works 
should find some adequate and permanent me- 
morial; and such a memorial, one thoroughly 
adequate and satisfying, is presented in the 
volume now before us. 

It consists of a reprint of the catalogue of 
the gallery, with added descriptive notes upon 
each picture; a general preface and sketches, 
biographical and critical, of the painters 
represented from the pen of Mr. W. E. 
Henley; a series of page etchings from the 
chief pictures in the collection, the work of 
Mr. Hole and M. Zilcken, with a supplementary 
plate by M. Blommers from his own water- 
colour; and a number of croqguis by the two 
former artists, printed along with the text 
—helpful hints and jottings from many of the 
minor exhibits. 

Mr. Henley seems, in the first instance, to 
have approached the Romanticism of France 
mainly from the side of its results in litera- 
ture, in drama, and in music; and thus his 
view of that graphic art which was another 
of its developments, and upon which he has 
bestowed close and appreeiative, if more 
recent, study, has gained in breadth and com- 
pleteness, in aptness of illustration, and power 
of extended generalisation. His preface gives 
an excellent résumé of the history and signi- 
ficance of 


‘* what is called Romanticism—the change, that 
is to say, in the material, the treatment, and 
the technical methods and ideals of art which 
operated in the France of Charles X. and Louis 
Phillippe, ... the protest and the achievement 
of a generation rich in strenuous and potent 
individualities.” 

It is a movement—as we should judge from 
Mr. Henley’s former literary productions, as 
is proved by this present preface—which pos- 
sesses a powerful fascination for him person- 
ally, and he has bestowed upon his subject 
thoroughly appreciative exposition. By 
original make and constitution, by instinctive 
and irresistible sympathies of mind, he is 
himself a Komanticist—all men, as Hippolyte 
Flandrin used to say, are born ‘‘ Romantiques” 
or Classicists—and his preface, in its rush and 
impetuosity, in its ‘‘ whirling words” and its 
strenuous resolve to produce its calculated 
impression, its designed result—anyhow, 
but to obtain it—to drive home its con- 
clusions, as with vigorous mallet-strokes, into 
the consciousness of the reader, is itself an 
example of the art of the Romantic school, as 
certainly a bit of Romanticism in printer’s ink 
as was ever sketch of Delacroix’s a bit of 
Romanticism in pigment. And it is remark- 
able, one may notice in passing, how infor- 
matory, and how closely specific in its infor- 





mation, the writer has succeeded in making 
his paper amid all its picturesqueness; its 
pages bristle with dates, they positively teem 
with proper names, and yet, throughout, they 
never fail of literary interest, or drop the 
charm of vigorous and effective style. 

The notices of individual painters which 
succeed the preface are distinguished by 
similar qualities, are valuable in their record 
of facts, but are no less searching and sym- 
pathetic in their examination and estimate of 
artistic qualities. As an example of the vivid 
and accurate word-analogues which their 
writer presents of the styles and character- 
istics of the various painters with whom he 
deals, take the following on Monticelli: 


‘Delacroix and Turner used, it is said, to 
amuse themselves with arrangements in silks 
and sugar-plums ; and what they did in jest, 
or by way of experiment, was done by the 
Marseillais in sober earnest, and as the last 
word of art. True it is that he has a magic 
—there is no other word for it—of his own; 
that there are moments when his work is in- 
fallibly decorative as a Persian crock or a 
Japanese brocade; that there are others when 
there is audible in these volleys of paint, these 
orchestral explosions of colour, a strain of 
human poetry, a note of mystery and romance, 
some hint of an appeal to the mind. As a 
rule, however, his art is purely sensuous. His 
fairy meadows and enchanted gardens are, so 
to speak, ‘that sweet word Mesopotamia’ in 
two dimensions; their parallel in literature is 
the verse that one reads for the sound’s sense 
only—in which there is rhythm, colour, music ; 


everything but meaning. If this be painting, 


then is Monticelli’s the greatest of the century. 
If it be not, if painting be something more 
than dabbling exquisitely with material—then, 
it has to be admitted, these fantasies material- 
ised, these glimpses of the romance of colour, 
are only the beginnings of pictures —the caprices 
of a man of genius gone wrong.” 

This is exquisite and vivacious description. 
It is discriminating—though certainly not 
quite final—criticism as well. 

Occasionally, indeed, we find passages that 
are open to question or dissent. In 
the assertion that Daubigny possessed an 
“insight into the beauty” of the River 
Seine ‘entirely wanting to Turner,” we 
seem to catch a glimpse of ‘‘the one-eyed 
man ”’; and the statement that the draftsman- 
ship of Delacroix, ‘‘though often loose and 
incorrect,’’ is ‘always expressive and signifi- 
cant,” proves that the writer has never seen 
that master’s etching of the ‘‘ Juive d’ Alger,” 
or has seen it with that kind of sight which 
is none. There is little, however, in the 
letterpress that we can quarrel with. It 
forms a trustworthy handbook of modern 
Romantic art—one not likely to be soon 
bettered or superseded. 

In turning to the illustrations of the book, 
it is natural and, indeed, almost inevitable 
that we should compare them with the plates 
which record the Rue de Séze collection of 
1883. These latter were the work of the 
most accomplished etchers of the time; of 
men, for the most part—Braquemond was an 
exception—to whom etching had been the one 
life-business ; who had mastered the techni- 
calities of copper and acid-bath with a 
completeness that was absolute. We find, 
accordingly, in their illustrations a certain 
nimble dexterity, a finesse, a dainty precision, 
and also, probably, a closeness of literal tran- 
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script and absolute fidelity—a fidelity strictly 
formal and measurable—which is wanting to 
the plates of the present book. But these, 
again, have their own counterbalancing 
qualities. They are freer and more painter- 
like as a rule, more vigorous and direct, and, 
therefore, really in deeper and more essential 
sympathy with the distinctive capabilities of 
their process. 

Mr. Hole’s version of Matthew Maris’s 
‘‘He is coming ”’—certainly one of the most 
fascinating plates in the book—aims at no 
servile accuracy of merely literal transcript. 
The picture is throughout far lower in tone 
than the print, it shows no absolute equiva- 
lent for the spaces of white, sun-lit back- 
ground wall that appear in the plate, no 
accurate synonym for the etcher’s most effec- 
tive touches of black in the girl’s gown. But 
the plate is all the finer—in a sense, all the 
more faitbful—for the changes introduced, 
quite consciously, by the transcriber. It isa 
painter-etcher’s memory in light-and-shade 
of Matthew Maris’s coloured canvas, and as 
such it is a fine artistic success. Indeed, 
as an example of modern figure-etching, 
thoroughly vigorous, spirited, and unmechani- 
cal, we feel inclined to parallel it (different, 
in many ways, as are the two works) with 
Wilkie’s plate—his finest—of the ‘‘ Gentleman 
at his Desk,’’ remembering, too, that Wilkie, 
judging from most of his finished work on the 
copper, would probably have lost not a little 
freshness and spirit of handling had he carried 
his plate to such a pitch of completion as is 
reached in the etching now before us. Another 
of Mr. Hole’s illustrations—from Monticelli’s 
‘“‘ Ravine ’—may be named as an excellent 
rendering of a picture singularly difficult of 
transcript on account of its arbitrary form and 
the subtle fascination of its colour; while his 
‘‘ Evening in Normandy,” after Corot, repro- 
duces in a manner most sympathetic the 
characteristics of this ‘‘ poet in a minor key,” 
this painter of tender leaves that fluctuate 
against heavens of delicate silver and pale 
gold. 

M. Zilcken’s plate from James Maris’s 
‘*Souvenir de Dordrecht” is notable for its 
unpretending simplicity, and technically in- 
teresting for the bold leap taken by its tonality 
from blackest shadows of the foreground 
barges to the clarity of the withdrawn and 
brightening sky of evening. His transcript 
of the ‘Sleeping Child” of Israels is un- 
laboured and accomplished, and in quite 
singular sympathy with the painter’s own 
autographic work upon the metal plate. 

The smaller croguis are for the most part 
helpful and welcome. That after Israels, at 
p- 103, is especially remarkable for the vigour 
and freedom of its expression by line; and 
that from Daubigny, at p. 17, is as repre- 
sentative of the master as such work could 
well be. The transcripts, however, at p. 121, 
from Matthew Maris’s ornamental panels, are 
both spoiled as decoration and rendered 
false to their originals by the entirely 
undue force with which the involutions of 
the patterned background tell against the 
figures; and the croquis, at p. 26, is so ul- 
representative, so unsuggestive even, of Dela- 
croix’s work—the sketch for his ‘‘ La Barque 
de Don Juan,” which we all know in the 
Louvre—that it should certainly have been 
omitted from the volume. 
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In spite, however, of such little blemishes, 
the book is an admirable one, honourable to 
all concerned in its production; and we can 
only hope that the example of the exhibition 
of which it is the record, and to which it 
gives an extended publicity, may lead to some 
similarly representative gathering of the pro- 
ductions of the Romantic school being brought 
together before long in London. 

J. M. Gray. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE EXCAVATION OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF 
BUBASTIS. 


Tue work of the Egypt Exploration Fund has 
been carried on now for nearly two months 
upon the site of Tell Basta, the ancient Bubastis. 
Readers of the ACADEMY will remember that 
we had already excavated there last year, and 
had discovered the buried ruins of a consider- 
able partof thetemple. We then dug chiefly in 
the oldest part of the temple, among the remains 
of a hall which contained blocks engraved 
with the cartouches of Pepi Merira of the 
Vith Dynasty, and Usertesen III. of the XIIth. 
The hall itself itself had undergone several 
transformations, the last to remodel it being 
Osorkon IL. of the XXIIIrd Dynasty, who 
called it the Festive Hall, and sculptured on its 
walls the representation of a great festival, 
which must have been one of the most import- 
ant events of his reign. Further west stood a 
Hypostyle Hall with beautiful columns, with 
palm and lotus-bud capitals, as well as 
Hathor-head capitals, these last surmounting 
square pillars. 

When we arrived at Tell Basta in 
February last—being a party of four, con- 
sisting of Mr. Griffith, Count d’Hulst, the Rev. 
W. MacGregor (who joined our camp as a 
volunteer), and myself—we at once began 
operations on a large scale. We went on 
excavating the two halls discovered last year, 
going north and south to the limit of the 
blocks, so as to lay bare the whole width of 
the building. On the east, we dug out another 
and a yet larger hall, which was the entrance 
tothe temple. On the other side, we entirely 
cleared away the Hypostyle Hall, and began 
clearing the western part, which is the widest, 
and which seems to have been built, not by 
the Ptolemies, as I thought at first, but by 
Nectanebo I. We removed all the mounds of 
rubbish which divided the different parts of 
the temple, so that nearly its whole length, 
from east to west, is now visible. This large 
area, covered with huge granite blocks, inter- 
spersed with fragments of columns and broken 
statues, has certainly a very striking effect, 
and reminds one strongly of the ruins of the 
great temple of Tanis. 

Some of the historical results of this 
veat have been most unexpected. Last year 
I went to Bubastis chiefly to ascertain 
whether, as in all other localities of the Delta 
except Benha, the XVIIIth Dynasty was totally 
absent ; and this problem I did not then succeed 
in solving. This season, however, we have 
found (in the Eastern Hall) two very interesting 
statues of an official named Amenophis, in- 
scribed with the cartouches of Amenophis III., 
besides the torso of a woman of the same 
epoch. The official, evidently a great man, 
was governor of the ‘‘Marshy Nomes’’—a 
very unusual way of designating the Delta. 
Amenophis III. is the same king of whom a 
monument has been found at Benha; and I 
wuch doubt whether before his reign there was 
anything like a settled organisation of the Delta. 

uriously enough, we have also found traces 
of his strange successor, Amenophis IV. 
(Khuenaten), the name of his patron deity 





a 


having been discovered on a block in the 
Eastern Hall. 

Though the XXIInd Dynasty is said to be of 
Bubastite origin, only two kings of this line 
seem to have worked at Bubastis—namely, 
Osorkon I., whose name appears frequently 
with that of Rameses II. in the Eastern Hall, 
and Osorkon IL, who built the Festive Hall, and 
who, unlike Osorkon I., has sedulously erased 
the cartouches of Rameses II. and substituted 
his own. In order to economise the labour of 
bringing granite from Assouan, he also cut to 
pieces the numerous statues of Rameses IL., 
which already adorned the temple, and built 
them into the walls of his Festive Hall. The 
great ceremony there celebrated was not in 
honour of Bast, but of Amon, and it took place 
in the twenty-second year of his reign. 
Sheshonk I., the chief of the dynasty, appears 
only on a small limestone figure discovered a 
few days ago. 

The most interesting historical discovery of 
the present season is the fact that Bubastis, 
like Tanis, was an important Hyksos settle- 
ment. At the eastern entrance, built into 
a kind of bad Roman wall, we have found 
a colossal head of black granite broken in 
two at the height of the eyes. The project- 
ing mouth, the aquiline nose, the high cheek 
bones, the sharp modelling of the cheek, are so 
exactly like the Tanis sphinxes at Boolak, that 
it is impossible uot to recognise at once a 
Hyksos head. At a short distance were the 
feet and the colossal base of the statue showing 
erased cartouches. Last week we began the 
difficult work of hauling the base out of 
the water; and when the men cleared the sur- 
rounding earth, they came upon another colossal 
base of exactly the same type as the first, but 
in a much better stute of preservation, the 
figure being perfect as high as the knees. 
Other fragments lie scattered around, so that 
we may hope to find another Hysos head.* 
These two colossi evidently stood close together 
by the entrance to the temple. The cartouches 
being erased, I fear we shall not discover the 
name of the king; but I presume that it was 
Apepi; for, on turning a heavy architrave in 
the Hypostyle Hall, we found a large cartouche 
of this great Hyksos ruler. 

It is to the Hypostyle Hall, also, that we are 
indebted for the choicest reward of our labours 
this winter. At avery short distance from the 
architrave of Apepi, [ observed a projecting 
corner of black granite, which looked like the 
base of a statue. After we had dragged it out 
of the mud, we found that it was the lower 
part of a statue of natural size, executed in the 
style of the XIIIth Dynasty, with the feet 
resting on the nine bows. On the front of the 
throne, at each side of the legs, the cartouches 
and standard are in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. The inscriptions read as _ follows: 
‘‘The divine Horus who embraces the 
lands, the good god Userenra, the son of Ra, 
Raian, loving his Ku, everliving.” In the 
first cartouch there is a doubtful sign which | 
read User. That he should be the worshipper 
of his Ka (i.e, of himself) is a very curious 
circumstance. Thus we havean absolutely new 
and unknown Pharaoh. I shall not anticipate 
the discussions to which this name will give 
rise, but Arab tradition says that Raian ibn 
Weleed was Joseph’s king. Unfortunately, 
everything is so much destroyed and swashed 
at Bubastis, that we cannot hope to fiad the 
torso and head of Raian. We shall, however, 
be very fortunate if we discover another head 
of Apepi. 

We are now clearing the western part of the 
temple, and rolling the blocks of the Festive 





*A telegram from M. Naville, dated Zagazig, 
April 9, adds this additional news: *‘‘Second 





Hyksos head, nearly perfect.”’ | 


Hall, in order to discover the successive strata 
of names. Another fragment of Pepi has turned 
up, as well as the name of another king, who 
belongs to the XIIth Dynasty. 

Between the Hypostyle Hall and the western 
part we have found no less than three statues 
of Rameses VI., more or less broken. I also 
discovered a monument of this king at Benha 
last year. These, I believe, are the first 
occasions upon which he has been met with in 
the Delta. EpovarD NAVILLE. 





Regarding the name of Raian as the Pharoah 
of Joseph, we quote the following letter from 
the Times : 


‘‘The name of King Raiau, recently discovered 
by M. Naville at Bubastis, is all but identical with 
the name which Arab tradition gives to Joseph’s 
Pharaoh. Mas’Gdi, who has been followed by all 
the later historians, says in the Moraj ud-Dahab 
that the Hamites who peopled Egypt had been for 
some time ruled over by women, in consequence of 
which kings from all quarters were lusting after 
their land. An Amalekite king named al- Walid 
invaded it from Syria and established his rule 
there. After him came his son, Rayy4n ibn al- 
Walid, in whose time Joseph was brought to 


Egypt. 

g It is hard to believe that so striking a coinci- 
dence should be due to mere chance. But the 
question it raises cannot be finally settled until the 
Arab tradition shall have been traced to its source. 
Meanwhile, the alien character of the dynasty may 
be noted as an additional point of resemblance. 


“6 Ou. Rrev.”” 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE picture season is now beginning in earnest. 
The exhibition of the Royal Society of Pain ters 
in Water Colours does not open until the week 
after next; but on Monday, April 16, no less 
than four collections of more than ordinary 
interest will be on public view. These are 
(1) the paintings, drawings, and etchings 
brought back by Mr. Mortimer Menpes from his 
recent visit to Japan, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
new gallery in New Rond Street; (2) pictures 
and drawings illustrative of ‘‘The Duchy of 
Cornwall,” by Mr. Alfred East of the Institute, 
and by Messrs. T. C. Gotch and W. A. Ingram 
of the British Artists, at the Fine Art Society’s, 
also in New Bond Street; (3) watercolours 
painted by Mr. W. L. Wyllie on a cruise from 
Hoo to the Islands of Zeeland, Brabant, and 
the Zuyder Zee, entitled ‘‘ Netherland Water- 
ways,” at Mr. Robt. Dunthorne’s, in Vigo 
Street ; and (4) Irish pictures and sketches by 
Miss Jane Inglis, at St. George’s Gallery, near 
Hanover Square. We may also mention that 
Messrs. Bellman & Ivery will exhibit next 
week a collection of sculpture, to which Mr. 
E. Onslow Ford contributes, in Piccadilly. 


RECENT numbers of the Nation have con- 
tained full accounts of the excavations now 
being carried on in Attica by the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. The 
spot chosen was an old ruined church, on the 
lower slope of Mount Pentelicus, which bears 
the name of Dionyso. The discovery of nume- 
rous inscriptions and other remains seems to 
prove decisively that this is the site of Icaria— 
a hitherto unidentified deme of Attica, closely 
associated with the worship of Dionysus and 
with the first beginnings of the drama. Icaria 
was the birthplace of Thespis, the father of 
Athenian tragedy; and we learn from the 
Parian chronicle that the first comic chorus was 
composed of Icarians. Apart from this historic 
interest, the excavations have yielded a number 
of archaeological objects—notably a colossal 
head of Dionysus, bearded in archaic fashion, 
which is assigned to the sixth century B.0. ; 
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and a duplicate (except as to the face) of the 
celebrated basrelief commonly known as the 
‘* warrior of Marathon.” The present director 
of the American school is Prof. Merriam; but 
these excavations have been carried ou under 
the supervision of Mr, Buck, of Yale college. 


THE address which the late Robert Herdman, 
R.8.A., had promised to deliver, a few days 
before his death, to the students of the School 
of Art at Edinburgh, has been published from 
his MS. as a pamphlet by Mr. David Douglas. 





——- ¥ 


THE STAGE. 
THE ST, JAMES’S AND THE NOVELTY. 


THE late Mr. Lovell’s once very favourite play, 
‘‘The Wife’s Secret,” has been brought out at 
the St. James’s Theatre. This is manifestly a 
departure from the plan announced at the 
beginning of the season—that the final period 
of the Hare and Kendal management would be 
devoted to revivals of the pieces with which the 
management and their great emotional actress 
had been associated. There is no part in ‘‘The 
Wife’s Secret’ for Mr. Hare, nor do we know 
that Mrs. Kendal has ever until now appeared 
in it. Certainly she has not appeared in it at 
the St. James’s. The continuity of the revivals 
is therefore broken, and this, it seems, without 
affording either to Mr. or to Mrs. Kendal any 
exceptional occasion for the display of their art. 
But the piece is evidently intended to run for a 
good many weeks, as it is provided with a 
scenic luxury the like of which it never pre- 
viously knew. Mr. Mackintosh and Miss Fanny 
Brough are, perhaps, the only performers of 
any note who appear in the play with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. Maud’s is a good part and Miss 
Brough contrives to be lively. Let us trust the 
performance—which the sterling, if somewhat 
old-fashioned, merits of the play must forbid 
to be a failure—will be followed by a revival 
of ‘The Money Spinner” and of ‘The 
Squire.” These are dramas in which, while 
there is yet time, Mrs. Kendal should unques- 
tionably be seen again. 


Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS—an exceedingly rising 
comic actor, with a pretty gift for being 
pathetic into the bargain—has, in association 
with Mr. Warren, taken the Novelty Theatre, 
where he is amusing in ‘“ Nita’s First,” 
and where, in ‘‘ Fennel,” he compels tears. 
‘* Fennel” is an adaptation, by Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, of one of the best pieces of Francois 
Coppée—‘‘ Le Luthier de Cremone.” It deals 
with the loves of two young violin-makers for 
the daughter of an older /uthier, who engages 
to award the desired lady to the maker of the 
best fiddle. The best fiddle is made by the ill- 
favoured suitor, whom the girl does not love. His 
rival, doubting not that this would be the case, 
has in a moment of temptation—which even 
the pretty poetry of M. Coppée can hardly 
justify—substituted it for his own, thinking 
thus, of course, to win the prize. But the 
ill-favoured, though generous, one has been 
beforehand in this matter, and, knowing he 
was not loved, he has secretly given the bel 
homme the benefit of his excellent workman- 
ship. Thus the bel homme’s selfishness threatens 
to defeat its own ends. Nevertheless the more 
skilled /uthier persists in his resignation of the 
young lady; and, leaving rival and maiden to 
their loves, he departs into other lands with the 
consolation of music. Needless to add that it 
is Mr. George Giddens who, at the Novelty, 
plays the magnanimous, though deformed, hero. 
The translation is good, but it is impossible, of 
course, not to feel rather keenly the absence of 
the French poet’s dulcet verse. 
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